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Red Nazis 


Ts past week has not been very encouraging. At sea 
_ the torpedoing of H.M.S. “ Courageous ” was the first 
major naval loss of the war. And, on the Eastern front, the 
Polish Army, already in full retreat before the Germans on 
both its wings (though standing fast in the centre at 
Warsaw) was taken in the rear at dawn on Sunday by an 
invasion of the Red Army. By Thursday the Polish Govern- 
ment had fled to Roumania, and the troops that were still 
fighting for Polish independence were entirely surrounded 
by their two enemies. 

Over the morality of the Russian action few words need 
be wasted—if only because there are few words expressive 
enough. But Stalin’s motives and the results of his action 
are more fruitful fields for speculation. To conclude that 
the Russian intervention was planned and timed during 
Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow is possibly to assume too 
much. A Nazi assault on Poland was clearly foreshadowed 
at that time, but the probability is that the price Stalin 
exacted for the Non-Aggression Pact was simply that the 
ermans would not approach closer to the Russian 
rontier than a given line in Poland. Perhaps Stalin foresaw 
a slower and more difficult German advance. If this read- 
ing 1s correct, then last Sunday’s sudden action was not 
taken in concert with the Germans, but almost for the con- 


far. In particular. they were getti i 
; > getting too close to the Polish 
ae and the northern frontier of Roumania for Russia’s 
sa ifficult, even now, to believe that Stalin is so com- 
a ae oblivious of Russia’s unchanging national interests 
On quberately to assist Hitler to the mastery of Europe. 
the contrary, the “ neutrality” in the major European 


conflict which Russia proclaimed simultaneously with her 
attack on Poland is probably her ardent desire. Her armies 
marched, not to rescue the Ukrainians and White Russians 
from Polish persecution, but to prevent them from falling 
into German hands and becoming springboards for agita- 
tion within the Soviet Union itself. Similarly, the rush to 
cut the Germans off from Roumania seems to argue fear of 
German expansion rather than willingness to abet it. And 
the armistice in the Mongolian dispute reached between 
Russia and Japan is not so much the result of German 
diplomacy, as is being claimed in Berlin, as an effort by 
Russia to free her hands to meet all eventualities in 
Europe. 

The later results of the Russian blow may not, therefore, 
be quite as favourable to Germany’s cause as the imme- 
diate effects. This week, we cannot help concentrating on 
the fact that Polish independence has been snuffed out in 
eighteen days. But, in the months to come, the Germans 
may be very sorry that they provided the occasion for the 
Red Army’s first Westward move in a decade. The rela- 
tions between the Nazi lion and the Bolshevik jackal are 
clearly not those of mutual trust, and it was obvious 
wisdom on the part of Britain and France not to throw 
them willy-nilly into alliance by a declaration of war on 
Russia. 

A rump Polish state seems likely to be set up, though 
it is the mutual desire of Moscow and Berlin to have a 
buffer between them, and not any sentiments of tolerance 


or mercy, that will preserve for the Polish nation this 


shadow existence, and we may be sure that the only inde- 
pendent motions that will be permitted to the new Warsaw 
Government will be a few faint wrigglings under the 
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aggressor’s heel. Russia is apparently to annex not only 
that part of the former Czarist Empire that lies east of a 
line drawn through Brest-Litovsk, but also Lemberg and 
the eastern half of the former Austrian province of Galicia. 
This will cut Germany off from direct contact with 
Roumania and bring Russia to the border of Hungary. 
Thus, for the first time, the Soviets advance beyond the 
1914 frontiers of the Czar. Russia is advancing again, and 
Hitler may well find it necessary to keep many more troops 
on his Eastern front to watch the four million Russians 
than would ever be needed to keep the defeated and dis- 
armed Poles down. 

The events of the past week suggest two main conclu- 
sions for our own use. The first of these relates to the 
nature of the world we hope to create after the war has 
been won. More than ever, the Russian treachery to Poland 
shows that democracy must be the key-note of the new 


world. We should fight, not so much to make the world 


safe for democracy as to make it safe for decent living by 
democracy. And if men ask for a definition of democracy, 
it might serve to say that it is the opposite of all that has 
been exemplified by the actions in the past month of the 
brown Bolsheviks of Berlin and the red Nazis of Moscow. 
All the carefully elaborated distinctions that have been 
drawn between .Hitler’s system and Stalin’s have now 
been blown to the winds. There is no difference between 
them, save in the precise content of the doctrinal nonsense 
with which they bemuse their followers. Their objective 
is the same—to keep in their seats of absolutism a set of 
power-drunk “ leaders.” And if their methods differ, it is 
only in the greater frankness with which the Nazis pursue 
their aims of aggressive plunder. The world will not be 
safe for decent men to devote their efforts to cleanly ends 
so long as any form of totalitarian dictatorship, armed 
against criticism and opposition, exists in any one of the 
Great Powers. 

The second conclusion relates to the future course of 
the war. The strange mixture of boastful threats and 
cajolery with which Hitler addressed the world from 
Danzig on Tuesday has, of course, evoked no response in 
London or Paris; the real war is only beginning, and the 
overrunning of Poland is merely its opening incident, just 
as the over-running of Belgium was in 1914. But it is now 
apparent to everyone that the war will be won or lost 
on the Western Front. If the disappearance of an Eastern 
front serves to remove the last traces of illusion on that 
point, some good may come out of it. And it is reassuring, 
after a disappointing week, to reflect that no very signifi- 
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cant successes have yet been won in the West by the 
German aggressors. 

The struggle in the air has hardly begun, but first blood 
went to Britain in the raid on the German coast, and the 
Allied air forces appear to have established an ascendancy 
on the Saar front. At sea, the sinkings of British merchant 
ships have been serious. But the submarine, waiting fully 
provisioned at its station at the outbreak of war. js 
obviously at a greater advantage, and the unconvoyed mer- 
chant ship at a greater disadvantage, in the first weeks of 
war than will be the case very soon. And, while the rate of 
sinkings of merchant shipping has not been as great as 
in the worst period of the last war, the rate of extermina- 
tion of the submarines themselves, even if only proved 
cases are taken into account, has been double that of the 
last war’s periods of greatest success, 

On land, the cautious advance of the French shows with 
what respect they regard the Siegfried line. Their slow 
progress should be an encouragement to the far-sighted, 
For, during a great part of the war, it is the Germans who 
will be in greater strength on the Western front, and too 
easy a breach in the Siegfried line might merely augur 
a similarly easy breach, when the time comes, in the 
Maginot line which, for Britain as for France, is the vital 
bulwark. We can afford to take no chances on land. If 
we are to make sure that our defences hold, while the slow 
weapon of the blockade produces its effect, we must be 
ready to recruit a British Army of the same size as 
the French. The first task must obviously be to provide 
full equipment for the million men we already have in 
uniform. But beyond that is the barely less urgent task of 
raising and equipping a second, and even a third imiliion. 
The public would like to have more convincing indications 
that these tasks are being pressed forward with all possible 
speed and energy. In the last war, two years elapsed before 
the new British Army went into action on the Somme. 
Those two years were the contribution to the Allied cause 
of Imperial Russia. The very different réle played this 
week by Red Russia should stand as a military warning. 
We cannot take refuge in any belief that our economic and 
industrial contribution absolves us from the maximum 
military effort. Britain showed twenty-five years ago that 
she could be predominant at sea and in the air, and still 
raise a gigantic army. We can legitimately hope that a 
million lives will not be thrown away this time in fruitless 
offensives. But we can hardly hope that we shall achieve 
victory without an equal mobilisation of man-power to 
stand in the path of aggressive militarism. 


After Evacuation 


AR is a swift solvent of fallacies. In less than a 

month of hostilities we have come to know the com- 
plete falsity of the maxim inter arma silent leges. There 
is NO question now of the activities of Government in the 
civil sphere being suspended, or even abated, while the 
war is on. On the contrary, Parliament and the Depart- 
ments of State will need to work steadily at full pressure 
to make and maintain the complete transformation of civi- 
lian life which modern war requires. 

Week by week since the war began, a summary record 
has been set down in these pages of a flood-tide of new 
laws and regulations; and the spate of statutes and orders 
is still far from ended. It is too early yet to weigh their 
consequences, for much of the new civil structure is still 
only on paper. But some part at least of the change-over 
is already represented by actual physical facts. Outstand- 
ing among these has been the movement of millions of 
people to new homes. Children, mothers, disabled persons 
and some officials have been moved by the Government 
from crowded and vulnerable places; very many families 
and firms have moved themselves. Not all the 3 million 
school-children, mothers and infants, expectant mothers, 
adult blind and cripples in the 11 million inhabitants of 
the evacuation areas have actually moved. It is doubtful 
whether the total number of evacuees, public and private 


\ 


and including the staffs of transferred firms, exceeds 
2 millions by any large margin; and some of those who 
have moved without official aid have gone into neutral 
and not reception areas. Even so, for the population of 
the reception areas, totalling some 16 millions, to be raised 
by, say, 2 millions in a few days is an event of tremen- 
dous magnitude, Between 1921. and the end of 1937, the 
total population of the London Transport area was raised 
by just under 17 per cent.; and, of the increase of 12 
millions, less than half were immigrants. In less than 4 
week at the outbreak of war migration increased the popu 
lation of the reception areas by 12 per cent.; migration in- 
creased the population of the London Transport area by 
only 8 per cent. in sixteen years. 

The population has been redistributed with abrupt 
speed; and, for the moment, it is the difficulties of the pro- 
cess that are most noticeable. The impact of the offi 
evacuees upon their new homes has not always been fortu- 
nate, and too many of them are coming back to danger. 
In reception areas, the problem of providing supplies, 
schooling, services, occupations, amusements and even 
accommodation for the visitors is sometimes acute. In 
evacuated districts, traders have been thrown into idleness 
because their customers have gone away; hotels and board- 
ing houses have suffered severely. There is some disloca- 
tion and loss on all sides. 
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This is not surprising. Large-scale movements of popu- 
lation have always given rise to serious problems of adjust- 
ment; and this particular movement is less amenable than 
most to quick adjustment, because its causes were strategic 
rather than economic. The need now is to work out the 
special features and requirements of evacuation. In a sense 
it is simply the latest of an age-long and unceasing series 
of population movements whereby the stages of the coun- 
try’s shifting economy have been successively blocked out. 
But the resemblance of evacuation to its forerunners is only 
partial. The so-called drift to the South, for instance, 
which has inflated Greater London since the last war and 
created serious problems of urban congestion, was directly 
due to changes in the pattern of British industry; men 
and women moved to secure work in the new light trades 
and service occupations, which arose around the great town 
markets. Now, it is safety rather than work which the new 
migrants are seeking, and the bulk of them are children 
and mothers. Finally, and in the long run most signifi- 
cantly, it is from the large cities, and not to them, that 
they are moving. The trend of migration has been reversed. 

The argument that this exodus lacks the economic origins 
of earlier movements can be carried too far. The business 
concerns that have moved (chiefly to the so-called neutral 
areas)—banks and insurance companies, timber and ship- 
ping firms, dealers and miscellaneous offices—will carry 
on. Their transfer is part of the necessary task of conduct- 
ing the nation’s business under conditions of war. The 
evacuated women and children, too, have wants and needs 
and purchasing power. Sooner or later, in some small degree 
at least, they will also represent labour bidding for hire. 


It is important to remember that evacuation, though 
strategic in origin, is necessarily economic at bottom, 
because, so far, the movement has all the appearance of 
being costly and uneconomic. There is not only the out- 
of-pocket expense, to the Exchequer and to private indi- 
viduals, of the actual process of transfer and settlement. 
There is also the cost in human terms represented by the 
unhappiness of evacuees and the resentment of some of 
their hosts. In addition, there is the immediate sharp loss 
to trade and commerce in London and the other large 
towns that have been depleted. This is, so to speak, the 
initial charge of a new colonisation. Much, probably the 
greater part, of this economic malaise need only be short- 
lived. The migrants are all consumers. Many of them are 
potential producers, too. They not only need lodging to 
replace the dwellings they have left behind. They need 
shops and supplies as well, to take the place of those that 
served them at home. 

Even so, adjustment is not easy. The purchasing power 
of the refugees is scarcely so big as it was when they lived 
at home en famille. The allowances made to billeters for 
their guests are small; and the miracle of working-class 
domestic economy, which is to make the collective family 
income go unbelievably far, cannot be worked when the 
family is split up and scattered. Moreover, even though 
it is likely that much of what is now being lost on the 
swings in the cities will be regained on the roundabouts 
in the country, the gainers (except perhaps in the case of 
chain stores and multiple shops) will not be the same per- 
sons as the losers. And it is easier to empty houses, flats, 
lodging houses and shops in cities than it is to build new 
Ones to replace them in the country. 

One thing is certain. Adjustment will not come, except 
Partially and slow-footedly, of its own accord. Evacuation 
was a sudden and forced movement; it meant that artificial 
break-up of family and trade ties. It is still regarded as 
essentially temporary and irksome. It is looked upon as 
a necessary evil. ; 
_ It would be a pity if this view, very natural though it 
is, were to prevail unmodified. There are two reasons for 
saying this. In the first place, there is no room for waste 
in war. The less the out-of-pocket cost of this redistribu- 
tion of the population, and the greater the productive and 
distributive efficiency of the swollen reception areas, the 
less will be the weakening of vital war effort. There is no 
Place for ; that is why the new communities, 
visitors and hosts alike, must be placed on an economic 
footing at once. This may mean increased allowances for 
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billeted refugees. It may mean officially furnished can- 
teens, markets and stores. It may mean the requisitioning 
of public buildings to ease the strain on overcrowded pri- 
vate houses and congested schools. It emphatically means 
that the fifty National Camps to replace the billets should 
be pressed on with and multiplied manifold. The ordin- 
ary household and town cannot easily bear the-strain. 
The setting up of centres for part- and whole-time war 
work in the reception areas must be considered. The swift 
and comprehensive overhaul of water supplies, drainage 
systems and medical services, too, is imperative. Billeting 
is already compulsory; and it should be made an offence 
for evacuated children to be taken home into danger. 
But neither step is entirely fair until the process of adjust- 
ment and adaptation is set more firmly on foot than it 
is yet. 

In the second place, is it so certain that evacuation, 
admittedly necessary, is altogether an evil? It has long been 
argued that the process of urbanisation has been allowed 
to go much too far; that towns like London and Birming- 
ham are unduly costly to maintain and unhealthy and 
nerve-racking to live in; that contact between town and 
country has been largely lost; and that the city-dweller 
merely works at one end of a tunnel and lives at the other. 
The planners who have drawn up this indictment have 
based their own suggestions for amendment upon two 
principles; first, the dispersal of the population into smaller 
communities; secondly, the organisation of those com- 
munities in such a way that industry and agriculture can 
be carried on efficiently and pleasantly. These principles 
coincide very aptly with the policy of dispersal forced upon 
us now by the danger of air raids. It is needful to move and 
scatter the population of the most vulnerable places; but 
it is all the time vital that the nation’s work should be 
carried on without interruption. 


In brief, it would not be hard to draft a case in favour 
of the view that ARP has made some at least of the 
planners’ dreams our present peremptory needs. Nor is 
it simply evacuation which comes into this account. The 
towns that the refugees have left are dangerous and 
inefficient for war precisely because they were ill-planned 
in peace. The houses are too close upon one another. The 
roads are crooked and crowded. Homes and workplaces 
are too far apart. All this has been the planners’ burden 
for a long while now. 


We cannot escape the long-term view of evacuation. It 
has got to be made to work now forthwith, because the 
immediate needs of war command it. But, in so far as the 
movement has been away from choked cities, and (in part 
at least) towards the more rational spreading of the people 


‘ over the countryside, longer-sighted and more enduring 


considerations must necessarily count in any assessment of 
it. The majority of the evacuees will come home, it is 
true. Children will rejoin their parents and women their 
husbands; they will go where their breadwinners’ work is 
in peace-time. But not all the families and firms and 
individuals will go back to the cities. Some will have found 
the greater attraction of a new kind of community. Others, 
if the process of settlement and assimilation, which is 
essential for the duration of the war, is promptly and 
properly ordered, will have found a new and happier niche. 
And the children who do go back to, say, the East End of 
London will know the countryside and the sea that they 
are missing. The springboards of a healthy and natural 
decentralisation may even now be being placed in position. 
Let there be no mistake. The one over-riding aim at 
present is to win the war. The refashioning of England can 
at the best be only very incidental. But there is good ground 
for the belief that, to a point, refashioning is vital for the 
war-effort itself. Unless evacuation is to create a dangerous 
drag upon the nation at war the new communities of the 
reception areas must be made active and, to some extent, 
self-supporting. The task of civil defence is to enable the 
nation’s business to be carried on, undeterred and un- 
diminished; and evacuation must be fitted firmly into this 
plan. If this is successfully done, then there may be the 
beginnings here of a new model England when peace 
comes again; and here at least there may well be some 
sweet fruits to be plucked from the brutal business of war. 
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Local Autarky in America 


HE American Constitution provides that none of the 

separate States that make up the Union “ shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, lay any impost or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws.” Not only is 
this the law, it was an essential part of the economic and 
political structure that was built by the Founding Fathers. 
Nothing had more clearly demonstrated the need for a 
strong Federal Union among the colonies who had won the 
Revolutionary War against Great Britain than the epidemic 
of trade wars between the States that filled the years 
between the end of the war and the drawing up of the 
Constitution. Moreover, it has become an article of faith 
that the high living standards of the United States can 
largely be ascribed to the fact that it is one of the largest 
free-trade areas in the world. 

This argument, however, has never been accepted by 
the legislatures of the States as being true without excep- 
tion. Ever since the inception of the Union, America has 
been highly protectionist so far as foreign goods are con- 
cerned, and it has always been difficult for, say, the 
Massachusetts manufacturer to accept that, while it is a 
good thing for him to be protected against the products of 
cheap labour abroad, it is a bad thing for him to be 
protected against the products of cheap labour in the 
Southern States. The existence of very wide differences in 
climate and labour conditions between different parts of 
the country has acted as a spur to State legislatures. 

As'a result, a number of ingenious legal devices have 
been discovered from time to time which permit the 
States to circumvent the clear intention of the Con- 
stitution. A general preference for local products has fre- 
quently grown into definite discrimination against goods 
coming from other States, and there have been a number 
of overt commercial wars between specific States. 

One remarkable characteristic of these quarrels has been 
that the warring States have not usually been immediate 
neighbours—an indication that the real lines of cleavage 
in America are those of regions rather than of States. The 
most famous quarrel of all was—and is—between States at 
opposite ends of the country—namely, California and 
Florida. This quarrel arises in part from the fiercest of all 
antipathies, that between rival health resorts. But the inci- 
dent that raised jealousy to the level of a commercial war 
was California’s decision to inspect all fruit coming into 
the State from Florida on account of the risk of infection 
with the Mediterranean fruit fly. This protection has been 
maintained, even though the original reason for it has 
largely disappeared, and California still imposes on her 
State lines an inspection service fully as rigorous as many 
national Customs barriers. The mutual dislike of California 
and Florida has also extended to the avoidance by Cali- 
fornian newspapers of photographs of Florida’s far-famed 
bathing beauties and to sporadic attempts in Florida to 
boycott Hollywood films. 

“ Inspection ” is one of the powers specifically left to the 
States by the Constitution and California’s fear of the fruit 
fly is not the only emotion that leads States to impose in- 
spection laws which in fact penalise producers in other 
States. It is only reasonable that States, or individual cities, 
should be allowed to inspect the conditions under which 
their milk is produced and to prohibit the sale of any un- 
inspected milk. This has led in some cases, notably that of 
New York City, to the exclusion of some supplies of milk 
on the ground that they come from outside the “ milk- 
shed”—that is, the area within which New York will 
inspect. 

Inspection, however, has proved a less potent weapon in 
the hands of State particularism than i 


collection of different licence plates as numerous as the 
hotel labels of the assiduous European traveller). The 
States can—and do—levy fiercely discriminatory taxes on 
chain stores with the object of protecting the local shop- 
keeper. A prime example of the extent to which taxes can 
be used for commercial protection can be taken from the 
story of margarine. Margarine is, of course, anathema to 
the dairy industry because of its fatal defect of being cheap 
Because of the equally fatal defect that, until recently, it 
was manufactured from materials imported into the 
United States from abroad, it has been fiscally harried, not 
only by different State Governments, but by the Federal 
Congress itself. It is, for example, illegal to refer to the 
substance except as “ oleomargarine,” and this pejorative 
name, together with special licence fees imposed on 
dealers who are bold enough to sell the stuff, have contrived 
to create a general public impression that margarine’s in- 
feriority to butter as a foodstuff is far greater than is really 
the case. The attacks on margarine have naturally reached 
their maximum in Wisconsin, the great dairy State, which 
imposes licence fees ranging from $1,000 a year on manu- 
facturers of margarine down to $1 on every consumer, as 
well as an excise duty of 15 cents a pound. The efficacy 
of these duties may be measured from the fact that their 
total yield in a recent year was exactly $14.42. 

Margarine, however, has recently acquired a champion. 
It has been discovered that margarine can be made from 
cottonseed oil, with the result that several of the cotton 
States have taken issue with the dairy States. Wisconsin is 
not only a great producer of butter; its biggest city, Mil- 
waukee, is also one of the beer capitals of America. A 
natural repercussion of Wisconsin’s anti-margarine taxes 
1s a Movement in the cotton States to boycott Milwaukee 
beer. Indeed, this intensification of the war may prove to 
be an advantage, since there are signs that the dairy States 
are being persuaded to see reason. 

Duties on alcohol, in fact, are a favourite form of retalia- 

tion, since they, like inspection laws, are specifically 
exempted in the Constitution. The Twenty-first Amend- 
ment, which repealed Prohibition, specified that there 
should be no importation into any State “ of intoxicating 
liquors in violation of the laws thereof.” Originally in- 
tended to protect States that wished to remain dry, this 
clause has in fact been taken as licence to impose all sorts 
of restrictions on the entry of other States’ brews. As a 
result, a number of liquor wars have broken out, especially 
in the industrial States of the Middle West, which have 
only been composed with some difficulty. 

One further manifestation of this strange growth of 
local autarky deserves mention. During the depression, 
many States raised money for unemployment relief by 
means of a sales tax—that is, a general excise tax on all 
sales, usually with the exception of foodstuffs. But when 
such a tax is imposed, it is obviously necessary to protect 
local traders against the competition of neighbouring States 
where there is no sales tax. For this purpose the “ use 
tax ” has been invented. This is not a tax on imports from 
other States, for that would be unconstitutional; it is a 
tax on the privilege of using within the State goods that 
have been imported from other States. Lest that reasoning 
be thought too casuistical, it should be recorded that it has 
received the approval of the Supreme Court. 

It would be a wild exaggeration to say that these local 
barriers to trade are a serious handicap to American busi- 
ness. But they have passed beyond the stage of mere 
curiosa and become real nuisances. In the last year or two 
an increasing amount of attention has been directed to them 
and the Council of State Governments recently convened 
a conference on the subject at Chicago, whose recom- 
mendations may have the effect of stemming the move- 
ment. But if not, it may not be very long before the 
Balkanisation of America—a phrase coined by the 
Governor of Missouri—ceases to be a picturesque metaphor 
and becomes a hard fact. 
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Defence Measures 


HE first stage in the construction of a legal and admini- 

strative framework for the life of Great Britain in war 
time is nearing completion. Since the commencement 
of the crisis which culminated in the outbreak of war, 
forty-seven Acts of Parliament have been passed, numerous 
Orders-in-Council have been issued and the machinery of 
civil defence has been prepared for action through the 
medium of departmental instructions. The diminution in 
the number of new defence measures now appearing indi- 
cates that the phase of bringing into effect specific types 
of organisation, fully planned in anticipation of the neces- 
sities of war time, is ending. 

It now remains for the machinery which has been pre- 
pared to be put to the test of action. As that phase is 
reached—and there are signs that it is already beginning— 
there arises a need for new measures to facilitate working 
and remedy such deficiencies of the existing organisation 
as are revealed by the actual stresses of war. Those prob- 
lems of an evacuated population which emerge after the 
initial task of transportation has been completed, are tak- 
ing shape and calling for remedy; there have been modi- 
fications in the A.R.P. organisation and there are more to 
come; and the existing measures of price control and 
rationing have already required the commencement of the 
process of patching and modification which is continuously 
necessary to keep the machinery in working order. 

The record of defence measures which has appeared in 
the last four issues of The Economist, and is continued 
below, has so far reflected the construction of a new admini- 
strative framework from carefully prepared material. It 
now includes an increasing number of measures introduced 
to meet the new day-to-day difficulties which are the pro- 
duct of the shifts and changes of developing war. 


DEFENCE LEGISLATION 
On Thursday, September 14th, three Acts were passed. 
Patents, Designs, Copyright and Trade Marks (Emergency) 
Act 


The first object of this Act is to make provision for 
patented inventions, registered designs, copyright work and 
registered trade marks belonging to an enemy to be used 
or produced by non-enemies in this country under licence. 
Secondly it extends the limits of time within which renewal 
fees may be paid and other acts done where the doing of an 
act is prevented by the state of war, or would injure the 
person concerned or the public interest. 


Administration of Justice (Emergency Provisions) 
(Northern Ireland) Act 
The administration of justice in Northern Ireland on 
lines similar to those laid down in previous Acts for England 
and Wales and Scotland (The Economist, September 16th, 
Page 517) is provided for by this Act. 


Universities and Colleges (Emergency Provisions) Act 


This Act, which applies to the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge and Durham and to the colleges of Winchester 
and Eton, amends the Universities and Colleges Estates 
Act, 1925, and the Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1923, to 
enable these institutions to provide for the financial and 
administrative difficulties of war time. 


The only Act passed on Friday, September 15th, was: 


Control of Employment Act 


The Minister of Labour and National Service is em- 
Powered by this Act to make an Order forbidding employers 
to advertise for certain classes of workers, specified in the 
Order, or to engage or re-engage such workers without the 
Consent of the Minister. 


On Wednesday, September 20th, was passed the 
Possession of Mortgaged Land (Emergency Provisions) Act 


The object of this Act is to close a loophole in the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act by assimilating the relief which that 
Act affords against the retaking of possession of property for 
non-payment of rent without the leave of the court, to con- 


tracts between mortgagor and mortgagee. The latter type of 
contract is usual in the case of houses acquired through 
building societies. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


By a Ministry of Food Order which was announced on 
Friday, September 15th, eggs were added to the list of pro- 
ducts whose prices are officially limited. Five categories of 
eggs are prescribed, and these must be indicated by sellers 
when invoicing or offering for sale. 

A further Order by the Minister of Food requisitioned 
for storage and Service requirements all imports of bacon 
and hams arriving in Great Britain after midnight on Satur- 
day, September 16th, except shipments from Northern 
Ireland and Eire. 

On Sunday an important Order fixed Friday, September 
29th, as National Registration Day. 

The prices for potatoes which had originally been fixed 
by an Order of September 9th were modified by the Potatoes 
(Provisional Prices) (No. 2) Order, which was announced 
on Monday, September 18th. On the same day two Board of 
Trade Orders under the Trading with the Enemy Act speci- 
fied 278 persons carrying on business in foreign countries 
who are deemed to be enemies, and required money normally 
payable to or for the benefit of an enemy to be paid within 
14 days to one of the district Custodians of enemy property. 

Condensed milk was added to the list of commodities 
whose maximum wholesale and retail prices are fixed, by a 
Ministry of Food Order announced on Tuesday. The 
Treasury, in an Order under the Defence (Finance) Regula- 
tions published on the same day, announced that travellers 
to foreign countries may take either bank notes or foreign 
currency up to £10 in total value, except in the case of Eire, 
where the allowance is £25. Travellers who wish to take out 
larger amounts must obtain a certificate. The Northern 
Ireland Ministry of Agriculture, under powers delegated by 
the Home Secretary, issued an Order requiring Northern 
Ireland farmers to increase their arable acreage. 

The Minister of Agriculture reinforced his appeal for an 
increase in the number of allotments with an Order an- 
nounced on Wednesday which gave urban authorities wide 
powers to take possession of the necessary land. 

The Royal Warrant for the retired pay and pensions of 
members of the Military Forces disabled, and of the widows, 
children and dependants of such members deceased, in con- 
sequence of the war, was published on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 19th. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Sectional orders and announcements made on Friday, 
September 15th, included a number which reduced still 
further the economic conveniences and social amenities of 
peace time but at the same time restored a few of the latter. 
On the one hand it was made known that the September 
wool sales had been cancelled, that the batch telegram service 
had been suspended and that certain London bus services 
would be curtailed on the following day. But it was also 
announced that cinemas, theatres and other places of public 
entertainment would be allowed to reopen until 10 p.m., 
or 6 p.m. in the Central London area. The Ministry of Food 
notified dealers in butter and cheese that they were required 
to register to facilitate the working of the control scheme. 

The petrol rationing scheme which was to have come into 
force on Saturday, September 16th, was postponed for a 
week. Wheat prices were the subject of announcement by the 
Minister of Agriculture in which growers were informed that 
wheat marketed in the current cereal year will be eligible for 
deficiency payments. Maximum prices to be paid by autho- 
rised buyers for home-grown wheat were stated by the Food 
Minister. Egg importers were notified that they should regis- 
ter a once. A number of announcements dealt with various 
types of payments and allowances arising in war circum- 
stances. The Minister of Pensions’ scheme for the provision 
of grants in respect of physical injury to civilians as the 
direct result of warlike operations was explained in an official 
statement; the same Minister took over the responsibility for 
the award of allowances and pensions for the disablement or 
death of members of the services; the National Joint Council 
for the Building Industry issued a statement explaining the 
appropriate payments to be made to members of rescue 
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squads and other civil defence workers. The compensation 
which it had originally been proposed to pay for the 1,000 
provincial hotels commandeered by the Government 
was considered inadequate and will probably become the 
subject of a protest by the hotel-keepers affected. An appeal 
by the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis urged police 
officers to postpone joining any of the fighting services for 
the present. Reports received by the Board of Education from 
its inspectors indicated that it would shortly be possible to 
commence work on a war basis in most reception areas. 

Schools were also the subject of announcement on Monday 
to the effect that enrolment for the technical and evening 
institutes in the London County Council area had been post- 
poned; but it was indicated in a letter from the Board of 
Education to local authorities that such schools might be 
reopened in evacuation areas, subject to certain restrictions. 
The question of allowances was covered, in the case of 
families of men already in the services, by an announcement 
from the Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry 
stating the rates to be paid; and the allowances to be made 
to married officers in a forthcoming Army Order were 
notified in advance. The appointment of the members of a 
Board for the cotton trade was announced by the President 
of the Board of Trade and the Minister of Supply. The 
Mines Department drew attention to the fact that the supply 
of motor fuel into other containers than the tanks of 
vehicles, except in special cases, is illegal. The adjustment 
of civilian amenities was the subject of two announcements 
of divergent effect—one that the relaxation of the black-out 
in country districts could not be permitted, and the other 
that a number of the normal passenger services of the 
Southern Railway would be restored. 

On Tuesday the L.M.S. and L.N.E.R. also announced 
forthcoming improvements in passenger services, and the 
Ministry of Transport indicated that some of the London 
tube stations which had been closed would shortly be re- 
opened. Adjustments to war-time regulations were the subject 
of an announcement that some doctors at present employed 
in whole-time emergency hospital service would be allowed 
to transfer to part-time, and of a notice by the Ministry of 
Transport outlining the procedure whereby operators of 
goods vehicles may obtain supplementary petrol rations. The 
Postmaster-General supplemented the announcement made 
on Sunday by the War Office and Air Ministry of the 
arrangements for correspondence with men serving abroad 
with an official description of the ure for sending 
‘letters and parcels to members of the Army and the R.A.F. 


NOTES OF 


The Fourth Partition.—On Sunday the Russian Army 
invaded Poland. European politics have gone back to Bis- 
marck, for, whether we like it or not, Russia has returned to 
Central Europe; and although her return means the parti- 
tion of our ally, Poland, and the risk of unwelcome pressure 
on Roumania and Turkey, there is already evidence enough 
to show that the Germans are going to like her return 
even less than we do. The technique of invasion was simple 
and, because the Poles were occupied elsewhere, a good 
deal more successful than on the previous occasion, twenty 
years ago. For days beforehand it was known that mobilisa- 
tion had been effected in the whole of European Russia, 
that a total of nearly four million men were under arms 
(a direct witness to the distrust which must direct the 
friendship of Stalin und Hitler), and that invasion of 
Poland was imminent. In Britain and France there was no 
surprise, though there was a natural movement of protest, 
which was only weakly reflected in the British Govern- 
ment’s carefully worded statement to the effect that “the 
invasion could not be justified by the arguments put for- 
ward ”—those arguments having been a hotchpotch of the 
propaganda which the Soviets have conducted against the 
Polish “tyranny” ever since they failed to replace it by 
their own in 1920. The implications of the invasion are 
far less simple. With the discounting of Poland as a 
balancing factor in Northern Europe, the whole play of 
forces wili change, and is already changing. Some measure 
of how the Baltic States are feeling is given by the silence 
of the Lithuanian Government, which has raised not so 
much as a finger for the recapture of coveted Vilna; and 
this, too, would seem to show that the Germans, fearful 
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The War Office also announced particulars of the ar 


ments for the transmission of goods and commodities to 
foreign countries by post. At an emergency meeting of the 
Drapers’ Chamber of Trade it was decided to recommend 
members not to increase prices for existing stocks by more 
than 5 per cent. on the average. The use of the Blue Ensign 
and of the defaced Red Ensign by merchant and other private 
vessels was discontinued. An important announcement was 
made by the Ministry of Information to the effect that a 
national organisation to deal with civil air transport had been 
formed with the title of National Air Communication. An 
increase in home wheat production was strongly urged, and 
jt was announced that there would be no interference with 
petrol supplies to farmers for at least five weeks. 

It was announced on Wednesday that the Home Secretary 
had appointed an Advisory Committee to examine the cases 
of interned enemy aliens applying for release. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners notified the suspension until further 
notice of open competitions for appointments. Wednesday 
also saw the first major casualty in the civil defence sector, 
when the Minister of Food announced in the House that the 
scheme for the distribution of fish had failed and that 
Billingsgate would reopen on Saturday. The extension of 
summer time until the night of November 18th-19th was a 
typical example of the unobtrusive adoption of the kind of 
measure which in normal times would evoke extensive 
discussion. 

The preparation of plans for the control of supplies of 
meat to manufacturers of meat products and for increasing 
the production of seed potatoes was announced on Thurs- 
day. Adjustments to rationing schemes were notified by the 
Ministry of Transport, which clarified the position in the 
matter of additional petrol rations to goods vehicle operators; 
and by the Mines Department, which announced that the 
scheme for rationing gas will not apply to the users of slot 
meters. Details affecting labour were the extension of the 
period in which soldiers may be available to assist farmers 
until September 30th; the issue of a memorandum by the 
National Joint Industrial Council for Local Authorities 
Non-trading Services (Manual Workers) concerning rates of 
wages and overtime conditions of employees of local authori- 
ties on civil defence work; the extension of the period after 
the sounding of an “all-clear” signal during which work- 
men’s railway tickets may be issued from 20 to 30 minutes; 
and an announcement by the Joint Agency of Women 
Teachers that a number of women teachers are unemployed 
as a result of the evacuation of secondary and private schools, 


THE WEEK 


of Russia’s enmity, have not encouraged the Lithuanians 
into an annexation from which the Germans themselves 
could later profit at Russia’s expense. As must have been 
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implicitly recognised in the German-Soviet non-aggression 
pact, which undoubtedly paved the way for this partition 
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of Poland, Lithuania now falls to Germany and Estonia 
and Latvia to Russia in a way which leaves the Govern- 
ments of those three small States with no option but to 
comply exactly with the orders they receive from their 
respective “ protectors.” It may be that we shall now wit- 
ness what M. Karl Selters, the Estonian Foreign Minister, 
has called “preventive aggression”—invasion by one 
“ protector ” in order to discourage the offices of the other. 


* * ” 


The line of Russian penetration is shown approximately 
on our map, for the exact frontier is not yet defined. It 
will be seen that the Russians have obtained the whole of 
the Polish-Roumanian frontier, the great city of Lwow, 
and most of the Ukrainian minority area. Germany is thus 
severed from direct contact with Roumania, and loses 
thereby what was presumably one of her major objectives. 
Roumania is by the same move very much in Russia’s 
grip, and reports from Bucharest show that there is a 
lively appreciation of the dangers, not least among them 
the threat to Bessarabia, which that may mean. Here, 
again, there are countervailing advantages, for the German 
threat to Roumania becomes a much less immediate affair 
and must operate, if at all, through Hungary, which should 
give the Roumanians and the Allies by whom they are 
guaranteed plenty of warning. At this moment it may be 
no bad thing to compare the Russian line (so far as it is 
known) with the frontier proposed by Lord Curzon in 
1919, and marked on the accompanying map. In support 
of the Curzon Line it was urged that the ethnographic 
limit of Poland ran much farther to the west than the 
Poles claimed; and it was also clear that, if the Curzon 
Line were adopted, Czechoslovakia would have a common 
frontier with the U.S.S.R. and would be correspondingly 
stronger. Both the Poles and the Roumanians argued that 
the line must run far enough east to give a common 
Polish-Roumanian frontier, and in the end they got their 
way. It is interesting, and may be profitable, to speculate 
on what would have happened if they had not. 


* * * 


The Fighting in Poland.—By a combination of skill, 
lucky weather, and great superiority in the air and in 
mechanised land equipment, the German Army has com- 
pleted the virtual conquest of Western and Central Poland 
in three weeks. The success of their decisive thrusts in the 
north and south seems in any case to have been assured, 
for they never gave the Polish armies a moment’s respite 
to reform and make a stand, throwing out swift mechanised 
columns far ahead of their main advance which harassed 
‘Polish communications and attacked the Poles in rear; but 
the final defeat of the Poles, who showed great gallantry, 
was naturally hastened by the sudden Russian advance 
along the whole Polish-Russian frontier. From that 
moment the structure began to crumble; Polish Govern- 
ment officials, including President Moscicki, and, it is 
reported, Marshal Smygly-Rydz, fled south-eastwards into 
Roumania, soon to be followed by streams of refugees; 
scarcely a day later the German and Russian armies had 
made contact, and their representatives had entered into 
conference at Brest-Litovsk on the precise line which the 
new frontier should follow. It seemed that all was over, 
and that the war in the west must now be waged with 
nothing but a memory of what had been Poland. Then it 
was understood that the Germans were still held up round 
Warsaw. Was this the Polish epic, not unexpected, that 
would lift their defeat above the bitter level to which it 
had fallen? During Wednesday and Thursday it was clear 
that another Battle of the Vistula was being fought; the 
German High Command issued a communiqué which said 
that “that was one of the greatest battles of extermination 
of all time”; and although there was practically no news 
from the Polish side, a piecing-together of the little that 
did come through showed that a large of Polish 
troops, supported by the able-bodied population of War- 
Saw, and commanded by General Sosnkowski, were still 

g Out to the west of the Vistula. In a short time, by 
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sheer weight of numbers, they will be destroyed or, as the 
Germans would say, exterminated: but before that they 
will have stamped on the fourth partition a moral protest 
that the Germans will have cause to remember. 


* * * 


The Czechs Revolt.—In Bohemia and Moravia the 
German authorities are busy with another battle of ex- 
termination, though this time on a very different scale 
from that in Poland. A message issued from the Ministry 
of Information on Wednesday stated that a revolutionary 
movement started in the Czech provinces on Sunday, and 
that in the following three days riots occurred at Pardubice, 
Pizen, Tabor, Brno, and other places. On Tuesday the 
movement spread to Western Slovakia, where Slovak 
garrisons at Ruzhomberok, Zhilina, and Trencin have 
revolted, and about 15,000 troops have been disarmed. 
The message emphasises the wide area over which the 
revolt took place, the courage with which it was prose- 
cuted, and the organisation by which it must have been 
preceded. A great deal of damage to essential services, 
including the destruction of bridges, rolling stock, 
machinery, telephone equipment has been done by armed 
wreckers. The Czechs, like the Poles, are serving notice 
that they will not lie quiet under German oppression. 


* * * 


Russia and Turkey.—A joint statement by Russia 
and Turkey may be expected this week-end, or on Mon- 
day, dealing with their common attitude to the European 
situation. It will arise from a visit to Moscow of M. Sara- 
joglu, the Turkish Foreign Minister, to examine “ ques- 
tions of common interest.” Before he left, M. Sarajoglu 
was in conference with the Turkish Ambassador in 
Roumania, and as this tied in with the report that some 
sort of a Black Sea pact was to be signed, speculation 
became general. Russia’s primary aim, of course, is to re- 
main the only Great Power neighbouring the Black Sea, 
and to do this she would doubtless make considerable 
sacrifices. But a formal Black Sea pact, provocative as it 
would be to Germany, is probably a good deal in advance 
of the Soviet Government’s intentions. In effect, one 
already exists; Russia, Turkey and Roumania are each 
linked together, Russia to Turkey, and Turkey, less closely, 
to Roumania, while the terms of the Balkan Entente are 
aimed at possible Bulgarian aggression. As if to clinch the 
amity of Black Sea relations, the Bulgarian Government 
has lately shown itself less unyielding in its revisionist 
claims than for many years past. It is more likely that the 
Soviet Government wants to discuss the present implica- 
tions of the Anglo-French-Turkish alliance, and it is for 
this reason that a certain amount of uneasiness has been 
caused by the visit. If the Soviets are willing to buy peace 
at the price of Germany’s appearance on the Black Sea, 
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this uneasiness is fully justified; fortunately there seems 
little likelihood that they are. For the Turks, the problem 
is essentially one of reconciliation; and, in view of the fact 
that their alliance with ourselves and the French was de- 
clared with Russian approval (though, of course, before 
the announcement of the German-Soviet pact), they are 
apparently confident of success in this. The Moscow com- 
muniqué will say at little as usual on such occasions, but 
it should be possible to read between the lines. Stalin may 
even use it as a means of showing how far he is willing 
to go with Hitler. 


* * * 


Parliament and the War.—The heavy war-time 
work of Parliament now pivots round the Prime Minister’s 
weekly statement about the progress of the war. On 
Wednesday, Mr Chamberlain was again anxious to lay 
all the cards possible on the table. The Russian invasion 
of Poland, he said, had come as no surprise, but it was 
impossible yet to be sure of its real implications. In the 
West the keynote of the Allies’ strategy was active and 
intensive preparation. At sea, despite the serious loss of 
the “Courageous,” the war against submarines was 
gathering gratifying momentum. In general, the Govern- 
ment did not intend to be “ rushed into courses of which 
their military advisers did not approve,” though no threats 
would deter them from any course which seemed likely to 
succeed. The House, informed in this way that Members 
must “wait and see” and, by implication, that aerial 
bombardment of military objectives in support of the foun- 
dering Poles would have been impracticable, was very 
patient. Opposition speakers were naturally unhappy about 
the Allies’ inability to aid Poland before her downfall; 
and, also with some justification, they were by no means 
convinced that the mobilisation of man power and the 
output of munitions were being pressed forward with the 
vigour and planned foresight which a war to a finish will 
require. There was wide support for the proposal to hold 
a secret session of Parliament at which tongues on both 
sides of the House might be loosened. There is no sign at 
all of any split in the solidarity of the Commons. Their 
resolve to resist aggression to a victorious end is united 
and unshaken. But most Members reflect the wish of the 
man in the street to get a move on; and, while they remain 
confident of the Cabinet’s ability and determination, they 
are desperately anxious to contribute to success by free 
and continuous constructive criticism. It will be needful 
for the Government, at every stage, to give concrete earnest 
that substantial progress is being made in all departments 
of the war effort. 


* * * 


National Registration.—Misgivings akin to those 
of the primitive Israelites in the matter of the sin of 
numbering have been expressed at each of the stages pre- 
liminary to the passage of the National Registration Act. 
But the Act itself took its place among the many sweeping 
measures placed unobtrusively upon the Statute Book in 


the first days of the war, and was in fact passed almost 


without opposition. Its direct application to the life of 
the civil population will, however, be speedily brought 
home. The work of distributing the necessary forms will 
be begun on Sunday, September 24th, by the 65,000 
enumerators; the registration day has been fixed for 
Friday, September 29th; collection of the forms and the 
distribution of identity cards will begin on the following 
day; and it should be possible to complete the prepara- 
tion of the summarised transcripts of the returns within 
a few hours of the completion of their collection. The 
object of the registration is to supplement and bring up 
to date part of the material of the 1931 census for the 
particular war-time purposes of food rationing, identifica- 
tion, the maintenance of contacts between members of 
dispersed families and recruitment for national service. 
There can be no reasonable objection to the principle of 
this enumeration. The methods of its performance have 
yet to be tested in practice, but they appear on paper 
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to be a model of expedition. The only misgiving at the 
moment is on the all-important question of the actual 
terms of the questionnaire. The schedule of required par- 
ticulars which accompanied the Bill was scanty in the 
extreme and gave no indication that the information 
collected would in fact be sufficient for all the purposes 
which it is supposed to serve—and in particular for the 
maintenance of contact between members of dispersed 
families. This matter will no doubt be given attention 
before enumeration takes place, but it is hardly a question 
which is amenable to hasty treatment. 


* * * 


Congress on Neutrality.— The United States 
Congress assembled in special session on Thursday for the 
express pu of reconsidering the present Neutrality 
Act, which is, in effect, an embargo on exports of muni- 
tions to the democracies, who control the seas. The Presi- 
dent’s position is quite clear: he favours an immediate 
repeal of the embargo. He has strengthened his case and at 
the same. time disentangled the issue from the bitter 
faction-fight that dominates American politics by inviting 
Mr Landon and Mr Knox, the Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates of the Republican Party at the last 
election, to attend his eve-of-the-session conference with 
Congressional leaders and by securing their endorsement 
of his policy. But the opposition to a repeal of the embargo 
is vocal and numerous. On the outbreak of war quick repeal 
seemed certain. Then a reaction of opinion appeared to 
set in as the isolationists raised their voices. But the 
Russian attack on Poland has turned the tide again, both 
because it increases the danger to Britain and France and 
because it makes still more clear-cut the distinction between 
those who are fighting for the democratic way of life, in 
which Americans themselves so fervently believe, and 
those whose victory would leave America alone in the 
world. The prospect is still that the embargo will eventu- 
ally be repealed, but only after a long and wordy struggle. 


* * * 


Controlling Prices.—There has been no generally 
undue rise in the prices of consumers’ goods since the 
war began. For most raw materials and many foodstuffs 
maxima have already been fixed; and at the end of this 
month. official rationing will be introduced for several 
essential articles of consumption. Nevertheless, complaints 
are already rampant about quite arbitrary advances in a 
number of retail prices; and some notorious instances are 
quite scandalous. In general, these increases run quite 
counter to the Government’s policy, which is to meet cases 
of temporary or local shortages by voluntary or official 
rationing rather than by rises in price. Every effort should 
be made, by the Government and by trade associations, to 
put a stop to this process, limited though it is, except where 
it can be proved that the increase in price is due to a com- 
mensurate increase in costs. Under the Defence Regula- 
tions thete are drastic powers of fine and imprisonment 
which could be used against profiteers; and already the 
National Union of Manufacturers and the National 
Chamber of Trade have threatened offenders with severe 
sanctions. It would be foolish to ignore the fact 
that in some cases costs have appreciably risen; the 
scheme for insuring commercial stocks, for imstance, at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum (30s. per cent. for three 
months) imposes a drastically heavy burden on undertak- 
ings with slow-moving st even here the 
Drapers Trade have stated p 
average in their trade, there is no ground for an increas¢ 
of price greater than 5 per cent. The justification of 
advances in price to meet costs swollen in this or other 
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This is the view of the Board of Trade itself (content for 
the moment to advise rather than to coerce), and this pro- 
cedure will serve well enough in a period of transition 
when there are no serious national shortages. But, if and 
when such shortages do appear, it will still be most inex- 

dient and inequitable for prices to soar. Rationing will 
still be the just principle of distribution. But it will then 
be by an extension of official rationing, rather than by 
voluntary steps by individual shopkeepers, that the end of 
serving each citizen according to his needs, and not accord- 
ing to his means, will be best achieved. 


* * * 


The Contraband Control.—The embargo on war 
materials for Germany is being swiftly and efficiently 
applied. Already the whole apparatus of contraband 
control is in operation, and the following figures, giving 
the quantities of goods destined for Germany unloaded 
from neutral ships by the British Contraband Control 
show something of its success. The figures are for the two 
weeks ending September 16th: — 

29,600 tons manganese ore 3,500 tons soya beans 


41,850 tons iron ore 1,500 tons chlorate of potash 
48,500 tons petroleum products 400 tons molybdenite 
15,500 tons aluminium ore concentrates 
16,000 tons phosphates 200 tons rubber 


7,900 tons haematite ore 160 tons wolfram ore 
and a number of mixed cargoes. 


The Germans have replied by calling this control an act 
of warfare against women and children, though it is diffi- 
cult to see how women and children are going to suffer 
from a shortage of manganese ore and petrol. They have 
also issued a number of magisterial pronouncements to 
neutrals, stigmatising it as unneutral conduct “if the 
neutral countries should really submit to formal control 
or limitations on the part of other States directed against 
the maintenance of a normal exchange of goods with or 
the transit of goods to Germany.” If the neutral countries 
are troubled unduly by the British Navy, the Germans 
say, then they can always refuse to trade with Britain. 
According to an interview given by Admiral Raeder to 
the Amsterdam Handelsblad, the Germans are not waging 
unrestricted submarine warfare, but “ incidents are likely 
to occur if British merchantmen are armed so as to enable 
them to attack submarines. This would provoke German 
counter-measures.” We are invited to assist at the spectacle 
of British merchant ships leaving their lawful business 
(upon the conduct of which over a score of them have 
already been sunk) and going off in search of enemy sub- 
marines. It is a pretty compliment. What is more to the 
point is the fact that a considerable fraction of Germany’s 
total submarine fleet has already been sunk, and that, if 
Ocean-going submarines are taken separately, the propor- 
tion is much higher. 


* * * 


More and Improved Information ?—It is twenty 
five years, almost precisely to a day, since the Swedish 
Government, in answer to the allegation that the Press 
of Sweden was pro-German, contended that the reason 
for the apparent bias was the quite insufficient facilities 
and information given to Swedish journalists in London. 
The same sort of situation has arisen again. The reluctance 
of the Ministry of Information to speak, and the frequent 
maladroitness of its words when it does, have repercussions 
as unfortunate abroad as at home. Here it is rumour that 
is given free rein; in other countries it is the news and 
Propaganda of the enemy that is aided. It is accordingly 
doubly welcome that public pressure, represented by strong 
and repeated criticisms in both Houses of Parliament, 
should now seem likely to bring about a change for the 
better. Hard upon the heels of last week’s discussion of the 
topic in the Commons (recorded in the last issue of The 
Economist) came a debate in the Lords, when Lord 
Camrose made his indictment constructive and helpful. 
He expressed the view that, for the most part, the Ministry 
was blundering in ignorance, largely because it lacked the 
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services of men skilled and experienced in the very tech- 
nical business of gathering and putting out news. The 
result of Lord Camrose’s intervention was gratifying. In 
future it will not be possible to use the plea “ they know 
not what they do” in extenuation of the Ministry’s 
activities, for Lord Camrose himself has been drafted in 
to give the bureaucrats, academes and amateurs of the 
Ministry his own expert assistance. It is now evident that 
the Government is anxious to give the public as much 
news about the war as is consistent with military 
exigencies, and there is good ground for hoping that 
improved organisation and procedure may soon render this. 
aspiration something like an accomplished fact. 


* * * 


Control of Employment.—The ten days which 
elapsed between the introduction of the Control of 
Employment Bill and its passing into law on Sep- 
tember 15th constituted what may now be regarded as an 
unusually long interval. It gave an opportunity for dis- 
cussions between the Minister of Labour and representa- 
tives of the employers’ associations and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, which resulted in 
the introduction of a number of important amendments. 
The original Bill was intended to confer on the Minister 
of Labour and National Service the power to make Orders 
forbidding employers to advertise for certain classes of 
workmen or to engage or re-engage such men without the 
consent of the Minister. The importance of these powers 
is obviously great, and the Minister’s announcement on 
introducing the Bill that they had been accepted in prin- 
ciple by the trade unions was therefore both necessary and 
acceptable. But it is equally obvious that the details, even 
more than the principle, of such a measure are proper 
subject for discussion by the parties affected. An interval 
for this purpose was therefore allowed. The exchanges 
which took place in fact led to the introduction of amend- 
ments providing that a committee representative of 
employers and workers must be consulted before Orders 
are made, and making further provision for appeals against 
such Orders and for the payment of compensation where 
appeals are allowed. A new clause was also added with the 
object of safeguarding the customary right of trade unions 
and employers to regulate entries into particular occupa- 
tions. This clause in effect underlined the obvious inference 
from the original terms of the Bill that it is not a measure 
introducing dilution of labour. That has yet to come; and 
it will require considerably greater opportunities for pre- 
liminary discussion than were finally afforded in the case 
of the present measure. There is no doubt that the vast 
majority of British workers will loyally accept the principle 
of the regulation of employment. But the translation of the 
principle into practice involves the setting up of a compli- 
cated and delicate organisation, and if the number of 
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points of possible friction is to be reduced to a minimum 
both employers and trade unions must be given the fullest 
opportunity to co-operate in the preliminary work. 


i * * * 

7 

The Value of Education.—Schools in neutral and 
reception areas are open again. Technical colleges and 
technical classes are starting work all over the country. 
The universities, scattered in new homes with depleted 
staffs, are planning to resume their labours. Now that the 
initial shock of the redistribution of pupils and teaching 
establishments to remove them from air-raid dangers has 
been met, it is wholly good news that the vital industry of 
education is to be restarted. The idea that education can 
or should be skimped or set aside in war-time, an idea too 
frequently expressed or acted upon in recent weeks, is 
quite mistaken. It is more than ever necessary when the 
nation’s strength is being tested to the last item that educa- 
tion should be carried on. It is not man power in the raw 
that the forces and defence industries need nowadays, but 
skilled, educated and adaptable personnel; and not the 
least lack which the strain of war will reveal in Germany 
is the shortage of trained persons due to six years of per- 
secution and the Gleichschaltung of the educational system. 
Already the need to train more doctors for war uses has 
been realised in this country. It is of paramount importance 
that this realisation should be extended to cover the whole 
of education. Undoubtedly there are difficulties in the way. 
There is a shortage of school buildings and equipment in 
reception areas. Young men ripe for university or technical 
training are now liable to be called up for active service. 
It is not easy to operate evening classes under black-out 
conditions or in vulnerable districts. Almost inevitably 
there will be a growing demand for juvenile labour which 
will compete with the schools and colleges; and already it 
is rumoured that the raising of the school-leaving age, due 
to come into force this month, is to be suspended. Yet the 
aim should be to make the maximum use of the limited 
resources available. School accommodation in reception 
areas should be extended by all possible improvisations. 
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The calling-up of young men between 18 and 22 should 
be conducted with all practicable deference to their studies 
or apprenticeships. Above all, technical training of every 
kind should be encouraged and maintained. It is skill and 
capacity rather than countable heads that will win this war 
—as the cry of the Services for technicians already shows, 


* * * 


Russian-Japanese Truce.—Now that the Anti- 
Comintern Pact is well and truly broken, the Japanese 
have been brought to an “ armistice” in hostilities on the 
Soviet-Mongol-Manchukuo frontier. From the Japanese 
Army’s point of view, this means little more than insurance 
against Soviet “ diversionist ” activities aimed at weaken- 
ing the Japanese advance in China. From the point of view 
of the Government at Tokyo, it may mean a good deal 
more than this. The armistice was negotiated in Moscow, 
and the Japanese were probably very glad to have it, for 
it does provide some sort of exchange for the German 
threat to Russia’s rear, just as the Russians, for the same 
sort of reason, were glad to give it. There was also talk 
of a Soviet-Japanese non-aggression pact, and although this 
should not be set entirely aside, for the moment the Jap- 
anese have denied that they mean to sign one. The 
Germans are known to have pressed this suggestion on 
the Soviet Government, hoping perhaps to mend thus 
their broken relations with the Japanese, and the Russians 
would almost certainly be glad to have this too. After all, 
they have several times offered Tokyo a non-aggression 
pact, and there is no reason to suppose that they have 
changed their mind, even if they have changed their price, 
now that they are arm-in-arm with the Germans. On their 
side, the Japanese are probably more ready now than they 
have ever been before to make at least a temporary settle- 
ment with the Russians. Their operations in China are 
nothing like “tied down” yet; they are in the position 
which has always made them uneasy of having no precise 
diplomatic support in Europe; and they are faced with a 
Russia which is no longer “encircled” by a German- 
Japanese understanding. Their chief care must be to finish 
the war and relieve the pressure on their own people. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
Japanese Bid for China Shipping 


(From our Shanghai Correspondent) 


HE first half of this year saw the Rising Sun definitely 
ahead of the Union Jack in the foreign shipping of the 
China ports. The total tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared in these ports in January-June, 1939, amounted to 
15,855,000 tons, of which Japanese shipping accounted for 
5,700,000 tons, or 35 per cent. British shipping followed 
with a total of 4,800,000 tons, a share of 30 per cent. The 
Japanese flag completely dominated the shipping of the 
North China ports, and increased its share in Shanghai’s 
maritime traffic to almost 30 per cent, 

The Shanghai traffic is more than ever before the back- 
bone of what remains of British shipping in the China ports. 
The port of Shanghai this year accounts for over 70 per 
cent. of all the China shipping under the Union Jack, and in 
Shanghai’s shipping with foreign countries the British share 
still is about 40 per cent. This share is on the decrease, while 
the Japanese share continues to rise. The extension, early 
this summer, of the Japanese naval blockade of the Central 
and South China coasts resulted in a sharp curtailment also 
of all the Western nations’ China coastal shipping from 
Shanghai and Hongkong. In the month of July, 1939, 
Shanghai outport shipping fell by 27 per cent., and Shanghai 
inland shipping by 35 per cent. British shipping accounted 
for the bulk of this decrease, while Japanese outport and 
inland shipping maintained its former volume. 

The Japanese expect their shipping interests in the China 
waters to be much further promoted by the new East Asia 
Shipping Company, inaugurated in Tokyo in August to start 
operations about the middle of September. This company is 
a new mammoth concern incorporating the China services of 
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all the major Japanese shipping companies, including the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the Nisshin 
Steamship Company, the Kinkai Yusen Company, the 
Yamashita Steamship Company, and others. It is capitalised 
at Yen 73 millions (£4,500,000), enjoys the special protection 
and encouragement of the Tokyo Government, and will 
monopolise all Japanese private shipping along the following 
routes: Japan-Tientsin, Japan-Tsingtao, Japan-Shanghai, 
Japan-South China, Formosa-Shanghai, Formosa-Tientsin, 
Formosa-South China, Dairen-North China, Tientsin- 
Shanghai, Tientsin-South China, and Dairen-South China. 


Organising Shipping Resources 


This huge combine had been planned by the Japanese for 
a long time, but its establishment was repeatedly delayed by 
reason of the shortage of Japanese bottom space available for 
commercial shipping in the China seas. Up to the beginning 
of this year, no less than 1,600,000 tons of Japanese ships, 
about 30 per cent. of Japan’s total mercantile marine, was 
engaged in auxiliary military service between Japan and 
China, as well as on the Yangtse River. During the first half 
of this year, however, over 600,000 tons of Japanese vessels 
were released from this service, so that Japanese shipping 
became able to take full advantage of the new conquests in 
China and of i 
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strengthen the Japanese “ deep-sea” services between Japan 
and other countries. 

Nevertheless, the ‘‘ near-sea” services failed to develop to 
the full satisfaction of the Tokyo Government. Private ship- 
ping preferred the transportation of well-paying high-grade 
cargo, so that other freight was neglected. There is to-day, in 
a series of Japan and North China ports, a substantial con- 
gestion of bulky goods, such as iron ore, coal, lumber, etc., 
greatly needed by various Japanese industries, but finding it 
extremely difficult to secure maritime carriage. To relieve this 
congestion, the Tokyo Government intend to enforce for the 
whole Japanese sphere of power, as from September, 1939, a 
new control of shipping space allotments, giving definite 
preference to goods the transportation of which is required 
primarily for the War Plan and the expansion of Japan’s war 
industries. The enforcement of this control is expected to be 
greatly facilitated by the establishment of the new East 
Asia Shipping Company. 

Shipbuilding in Japan is also to be made subject shortly to 
a new control system, which is to give preference to the con- 
struction of ships desirable as auxiliary craft for the 
Japanese Navy. Shipbuilding yards in Japan have at present 
under contract some 1,000,000 tons of new mercantile 
bottoms, of which less than 400,000 tons is under actual con- 
struction. Recent private orders for new ships in Japan 
differed substantially from last year. The type of new vessel 
at present preferred by Japanese shipping firms is a small, fast 
freighter of 4,000 tons with a speed of 20 knots on the 
average. These small freighters to-day enjoy the best prospects 
of making money abundantly and quickly, in the opinion of 
shipowners; while the larger vessels desired by the Tokyo 
Government, and in particular passenger liners, are con- 
sidered as losing propositions, unless the subsidy is large. 
In the light of these Japanese efforts, the counter-action 
taken by other shipping nations as yet fails to be very impres- 
sive. 


August 25th. 


War Excitements in the 


United States 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


THE second week of the war, in its economic impact upon 
the United States, was a logical extension of the first. The 
first week was marked by a strong rise in primary commodity 
prices, which lifted Moody’s index from about 140 to almost 
170. In the second week this level was held, but not advanced. 
But public interest in commodities had been excited. This 
was conspicuously true of sugar. Remembering the sugar 
scarcity of the last war, retail customers (at least in the New 
York region) suddenly centred their buying upon sugar. The 
rush caught the retailers off guard and local shortage 
developed, in some cases necessitating the limitation of indi- 
vidual purchases to, say, 2 Ibs. per customer. The price, 
which had been 25 cents for 5 Ibs., ran up as high as 38 cents 
in your Correspondent’s suburb. 

While housewives were scrambling for sugar, the same sort 
of emotion was shown by the male public in a Scotch whisky 
panic. Apprehensions of a shortage caused a run on the 
purveyors of that staple. Excitement about sugar was 
Promptly allayed by the Presidential lifting of the sugar 
quotas; and the sterner sex was calmed by the reassurance 
from importers and distributors that no immediate drought 
was imminent. These were mere tempests in teapots, but 
they show the nervousness and instability of a public mind 
that, less than a year ago, was thrown into physical panic by 
a radio programme transposing Mr Wells’s ‘‘ War of the 
Worlds ” to a New Jersey locale. 

These episodes are illustrative for two reasons. In the past 
two weeks the public mind has jumped back two decades, 
and exists, so to speak, in a world of analogies. To the 
business man “war” connotes “war orders” and bull 
markets; to the housewife it means scarce and costly sugar. 
Secondly, a buyers’ market for primary commodities had per- 
Sisted since the spring of 1937. The price of these com- 
modities had fallen very low, and in August was still sagging; 
buses, had been conditioned by the long duration of this 


” market. The sudden appearance of demand, partly ° 


Speculative, converted the buyers’ market into a sellers’ 
market overnight, with sharp, if limited, impact on prices. 
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Rising Commodity Prices 
The following table, from the New York Times, gives ihe 
price movement of the commoner raw materials over the past 
two weeks: — 


CasH CoMMopitTy Prices (Wholesale) 


Aug. 31 Sept. 14 Aug. 31 Sept. 14 
yen beemienbieanannne aan l — ei aicietinil ‘o Si 2 
Senet sknbbeniis -593, Ci: Zinc (St. Louis) ..  -043 “0614 
Coffee (Santos) ...... “O71, ‘O71 BU bhdicideenede na : 95 -70 . 
Si iccksiscbiccinn "0445 = -0614 | Cotton ...........00. “0891 0955 
Sugar (granulated). +0435 -0534 | Wool SOE iceceacs *B6lp 1-23 
eee isaccinbtceisesées “24 *28 SS EE +1662 “2234 
ee erretentencerns i att aoe biecidindnenedane “ll “15 
ihiesiginietenis = * ‘0814 | Gasoline............. -08 084 
Copper (electrolytic) +1012 +12 


Of _these common commodities there is not one that has 
not risen in price. Most have risen by substantial percent- 
ages. While some are, more or less distinctly, to be classified 
as “war” materials, most are not. Some of the sharpest 
advances (for example, in tin and rubber) are in “ sterling ” 
commodities, and it might have been supposed that their 
dollar prices would give some reflection of the decline in 
sterling. 

Another interesting price group is that of the non-ferrous 
metals. The British price of copper, lead and zinc is con- 
trolled, and the British controlled price is far below that in 
our market. Economically, these price movements have been 
among the most interesting phenomena of the past two 
weeks, especially when related to the movement (or absence 
of movement) of British primary prices and of the sterling- 
dollar exchange. But it is probably too early to make, or 
even attempt, generalisations and inferences. 

This week there developed a disconcerting and presum- 
ably temporary dual market in sterling—an official market 
rate of $4.02-.06, and an unofficial market rate of less than 
$3.80. This both puzzled and disturbed Wall Street, which 
was already having its troubles with uncertainties and 
ambiguities in the British regulations relating to the purchase 
and sale of British-owned American securities. 


September 15th. 


Canada Goes to War 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


CANADA formally declared war on Germany on Sunday, 
September 9th. The delay of a week in making the declara- 
tion was due to Premier King’s determination to keep his 
pledge not to commit Canada to participation in another 
Overseas war without the authority of Parliament. It also 
had the practical advantage of making it possible for certain 
war equipments and munitions ordered in the United States 
to be delivered in Canada before the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion felt it necessary to make the terms of its Neutrality Act 
operative against the Dominion, When the Federal Parlia- 
ment met on September 8th, the Government intimated that 
it would regard the adoption of the Address, which pledged 
it to “effective co-operation,” as a mandate to join in the 
war. Ministers had the support of the main bulk of their 
own party, all the Conservatives and Social Crediters and 
all the C.C.F. Party except its leader, Mr J. S. Woodsworth, 
who stuck to his pacifist views. The only other dissentients 
were a group of French-Canadian Liberals, whose spokesman 
advanced the stock arguments for isolationism, and argued 
that Canada had no business to be mixed up in a European 
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war arising from power politics and involving no direct 
Canadian interest. The dissentients, who probably numbered 
less than a dozen in a House of 245, did not press their 
Opposition to a division. pele’ 

The speeches of Premier King and Mr Lapointe indicated 
that, while the Government would despatch overseas at once 
as many trained aviators and planes as it could spare, and 
would undertake full responsibility for the defence of not 
only Canada but Newfoundland and Labrador, it proposed 
to make its initial contribution to the common cause take the 
form of substantial supplies of manufactured munitions, 
raw materials and foodstuffs, and did not contemplate the 
immediate despatch of an expeditionary force, such as was 
sent in the autumn of 1914. Undoubtedly it will be sub- 
jected to strong pressure from the English-speaking pro- 
vinces to organise an expeditionary force, and Mr Lapointe 
admitted that its despatch was almost inevitable. Already 
there has arisen an agitation for national conscription of 
man-power and wealth, but Mr Lapointe was emphatic that 
neither he nor any of his three other colleagues from Quebec 
would remain in or support a Ministry which tried to 
enforce conscription. The pact between Nazi Germany and 
Russia, both regarded by French-Canadian Catholics as 
enemies of religion, has had a great effect upon public sen- 
timent in Quebec; and the King Ministry anticipates no 
serious trouble with the French-Canadian element. 

The war is bound to produce a serious dislocation of 
Canada’s economic life. A certain amount of her export 
trade will be cut, and some of what survives will be ham- 
pered by exchange difficulties; export business in cheese has 
already been shut down for the time being. The discount 
on the Canadian dollar in the United States, which is already 
9 per cent., will aggravate the debt problem. But, on the 
other hand, there will be an increased demand from the 
Allied countries for foodstuffs and raw materials like nickel 
and copper, lumber, etc. Large armament orders, which will 
Keep many industrial plants busy, are expected to be placed 
by a British Mission which has reached Canada. Most agri- 
cultural products are also likely to rise in price, and there 
should be a substantial increase of rural purchasing power, 
which will help general business. 

The Government has obtained a Parliamentary vote of 
100 million dollars for special war expenditures. It has 
been given authority to set up a Ministry of Munitions and 
Supply. The War Measures Act of 1914, never repealed, has 
been made operative by proclamation; and, under it, the 


* Ministry has created a War-time Prices and Trade Board 


armed with wide powers of control and regulation. 


Meeting the Cost of War 


On September 12th Mr Isley, Minister of National 
Revenue, introduced a supplementary war-time Budget. 
Canada’s economic and financial position he pronounced 
to be infinitely stronger than in 1914. He predicted an ex- 
pansion of industrial activity as the result of war orders, 
and an increase in the national income. Accordingly, he felt 
justified in forecasting that the Federal revenues, which are 
now running well behind the estimate of the last Budget, 
would recover all the lost ground in the last five months 
of the year and slightly exceed the estimate of $490 millions. 
Moreover, he hoped that the probable decrease in unem- 
ployment and farm relief costs would keep expenditure below 
the estimate of $551 millions. When the special war vote of 
$100 millions was taken into account, he expected a deficit 
of $156 millions. While some of this would be met by bor- 
rowing, the Government had decided to meet part of the 
war costs by special taxation. He announced a number of 
increases in taxation to yield $21 millions during the balance 
of the fiscal year and $62 millions in a whole normal year. 


a levy on all profits in excess of 5 per 
on capital on a graduated scale. The second is that the 
yer should pay at the rate of 50 per cent. on all 
profits in excess of average profits for the last four years. 
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Heavy Wheat Harvest 


The Bureau of Statistics published on September 8th jts 
first estimate of the yields of the principal grain and fodder 
crops of Canada for 1939 and the grain estimates (in bushels) 
were as follows, the comparative figures for 1938 being given 
in brackets:—wheat, 449,058,000 (350,010,000); oats 
373,132,000 (371,382,000); barley, 99,209,000 (102,242,000): 
rye 16,549,000 (10,988,000); flax seed, 2,294,000 (1,389,000), 
The yield of wheat in the three prairie provinces is placed 
at 422,000,000 bushels, compared with 326,000,000 bushels 
in 1938, and it is the highest since 1928 and the fourth 
highest on record. The new crop is moving rapidly to the 
market, and on September Ist the visible stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store were placed at 142,999,827 bushels, compared 
with 66,090,748 bushels for the parallel date in 1938. The 
outbreak of war in Europe at once generated a sharp rise in 
grain prices. On successive days the price of wheat in Winni- 
peg rose the full limit of 5 cents permitted for any single 
day’s trading, climbing to over 80 cents per bushel for No. 1 
Northern, which is 10 cents above the basic guaranteed price 
of 70 cents per bushel. 


September 13th. 


French Determination 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE inevitable comparison between the first days of the 
present war and August, 1914, has many comforting features 
for French observers. France must shoulder the burden of 
this war, but its very inevitability as implied in the policy of 
the Reich has enabled full preparation to be made. One 
immediate consequence has been that France at the outset 
has carried the war into German territory, instead of having 
to submit to the ruin and demoralisation consequent upon 
invasion. 

This time there is none of the 1914 excitement, no cries of 
“a Berlin,” no spectacular embracings of Communists by 
Conservatives, no “ Marseillaise”—even at the final sitting 
of the Chamber—but simply the expression of solemn deter- 
mination in a unanimous vote. 

The errors of 1914 are being carefully avoided, but the 
lesson has been retained. The War Cabinet has been set up 
and the technical Ministries of Armaments and Blockade 
have been created at once—not after months of delay. There 
will be no waste, either of men or materials. In the matter of 
men, the central point is that the days of full-dress attacks 
are over. So far as materials are concerned, the probability 
that the war will be a long one provides a check to any ten- 
dency to undue expenditure, even though France now pos- 
sesses a stock of gold: double that of 1914, an industry which 
is intact and not, as it was twenty-five years ago, partly 
behind the enemy lines, and an Empire whose economic 
potential has been vastly increased in a quarter of a century 
by the wine, corn and iron of North Africa and the coal, 
rubber and rice of Indo-China. 

The transition from a free economy to a war economy 
is facilitated by the fact that the nation had been prepared 
for it in the long period during which special measures had 
to be taken for the finance of re-armament and by the careful 
avoidance of such unnecessary dislocations as the declaration 
of a bank moratorium and the closing of the Bourse. Further, 
the Finance Minister (who has assumed the functions re- 
served in principle in the past to a Ministry of National 
Economy) has introduced certain measures, inspired by the 
practice of totalitarian States, to forestall from the outset all 
attempts at speculation and the raising of prices. They 
include the stringent control of wages and profits in war 
time and an additional tax of 15 per cent. on the incomes of 
civilians between the ages of eighteen and forty-nine. 

Stability of money and prices have the effect of facilitating 
the working of the closed monetary and securing 4 
regular supply to the Exchequer of substantial subscriptions 
to the various National Defence and Treasury Bonds. 

The test is only beginning, but it is a heartening thought 
that the cause of liberty has for its foremost defenders 
Britain and France—the possessors of the most powerful flect 
and the best army in the world, the second and third largest 
of the national stocks of gold, and the two Empires, 


with their inexhaustible resources of men and materials. 
September 18th. 
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Shrinking Vienna Stock 


Exchange 


[FROM AN AUSTRIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


WueN the Vienna Stock Exchange was closed for many 
months after the annexation of Austria in March, 1938, it 
was only a shadow of its former self. Prior to the last war it 
ranked beside London and Paris as a European centre of 
finance; its significance as a stock and share market probably 
surpassed that of Berlin. The fall of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy; the repatriation to the newly created Succession 
States of many enterprises previously centred in Vienna; and, 
more recently and mainly, the foreign-exchange and trading 
restrictions in Central Europe since the beginning of this 
decade: all these seriously affected Vienna. Yet, until March, 
1938, Vienna was still not only Austria’s stock market, but 
also a sort of arbitrage centre and outlet for stock exchange 
business in the whole of the Danubian basin. 

There was still close contact with international markets, 
too. The most important of these were due to the fact that 
most Austrian State loans had portions made out in foreign 
currencies, and these were quoted in the appropriate foreign 
markets and in Vienna alike; and, in addition to reflecting 
the state of the country’s money and capital markets and 
the ruling opinion of the Austrian State’s credit, the price 
of these Austrian bonds also reflected the current valuation 
of the Austrian schilling. In the current evaluation of the 
sterling or franc batch of the International Federal Loan of 
1930 (IBA) or of the Federal Loan Scrip, the effective 
exchange rate of the schilling found expression—even though 
traffic in foreign-currency values was really forbidden and 
the official rate of the schilling had to remain unchanged. 
Persons wishing to base their capital investments on foreign 
currencies rather than on the Austrian schilling were at liberty 
to buy a number of other Austrian stocks in foreign cur- 
rencies apart from the Austrian State Loans. Some of these 
securities were not dealt in officially but on the kerbstone; 
and considerable traffic also took place in Vienna in Jugo- 
slavian Blair Loans, Budapest Municipal Loans, Rumanian 
Monopoly Loans, etc. For many years a_ remarkable 
speciality was constituted by the so-called “agio” values, 
which were chiefly those of Swiss bank shares and the A-K 
obligations of the Swiss Federal Railways. In an entirely 
legal manner these Swiss currency securities were simul- 
taneously bought and sold abroad, and the difference between 
the real schilling rate and the official schilling rate could 
thereby be ascertained—and, at the same time, the acquisition 
of franc credits abroad was rendered possible. 

In addition, until March, 1938, the Vienna Stock 
Exchange@dealt in several Western-European shares—largely 
of enterprises whose business was carried on largely in 
Austria or in the Danube countries. And it is a remarkable 
fact that on the Vienna Stock Exchange only one German 
share made out in German marks (that of the Scheidemandel 
chemical works) was quoted and that there was not a single 
German loan in the Vienna list of quotations, though a fair 
number of Austrian securities were constantly dealt in in 
Berlin. It is no exaggeration to say that, until March, 1938, 
Vienna was the most international Stock Exchange east of 
the Rhine—in spite of its sometimes rather small turnovers. 


Cut Down and Gleichgeschaltet 


When; after being closed for seven and a half months, the 
exchange was opened again on October 27, 1938, it was 
Changed, reduced and autarkised. Since then the Vienna 
Stock Exchange has sunk to a completely insignificant 
market, whose quotations bear the same purely local 
Character as those of Leipzig or Diisseldorf. The drastic 

cleaning up” which has taken place is seen from the fact 
cee spite of the admission of various firms from the 

treich, there are now scarcely 30 exchange firms, against 
much more than one hundred before the annexation. Bank- 
ba houses which retained an international reputation to the 
= -" now particularly conspicuous by their absence—such 
Ephrn M. von Rothschild, Gutmann Brothers, Reitler, 
peste Ssi, etc. The quotation list has also been “ cleaned up ”: 
either all the above-mentioned foreign-currency values have 
- been formally struck off the list, or else any possibility 
Teg alings in them has been removed. Never before in all the 
die years of its existence has the. Vienna Stock Exchange 
raved So little activity. 
Or has the radical totalisation (Gleichschaltung) been 
confined to changes of personnel. The whole system of the 
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Vienna Stock Exchange has been altered. It is now limited to 
the task of subordinating itself to the aims of German loan 
policy—that is, to make capital in Austria available for 
German public loan requirements. The boom which the 
Anschluss has undoubtedly brought to a great part of 
Austrian industry would have meant a strong rise in quota- 
tions under ordinary circumstances. The fact that this has 
been only slightly apparent is due to the systematic skimming 
off of all available money for German loans, as well as to the 
concentration of the most important enterprises (whose shares 
were most widely distributed among the public) by gathering 
them into a few hands, and, more particularly, into State 
possession. It should not be forgotten that the largest indus- 
tries now belong directly or indirectly to the German State 
or the Hermann Goering Works. A striking sign of the 
decline of independent shareholders is the report that, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Steyr Works, the second largest 
industrial concern in Austria, 73,500 out of a total of 88,000 
shares were represented by three shareholders. Now Steyr 
shares were amongst the most popular ones before the 
Anschluss. 

It is true that the quotation list of the Stock Exchange has 
been enriched by the introduction of a number of German 
loans. But this is only nominal; the prices of these securities 
are controlled even more strictly than those of other values. 
German bank shares, such as those of the Deutsche Bank, 
Dresdner Bank, and Reichsbank preference shares, have also 
been introduced at the Vienna Stock Exchange; and the 
admission of the Commerz and Privatbank, which has just 
opened a large branch in Vienna, may be expected. But this 
expansion, which has come about quite inorganically, cannot 
be regarded as really enriching the list. The new securities 
do not come as a blessing to the Austrian public. They are 
scarcely known, and the conservative owners of capital hung 
on to their holdings of Austrian State bonds as far as possible 
until the compulsory surrender of foreign values was enacted 
last year. Really marketable, fluctuating shares are rare, one 
of the chief reasons being that Old Germany buys them up. 
Not the least sign of the departed glories of Old Vienna is 
the restriction and strangulation of the Viennese Stock 
Exchange. 


September 3rd. 
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Books and Publications 


A Stage in Economics 


In this “Inquiry into Some Fundamental Principles of 
Economic Theory ”* Professor J. R. Hicks has essayed two 
tasks of major importance: to reduce modern economic 
analysis to a manageable whole; and to construct a system of 
Economic Dynamics. He has not attempted to impose a 
schematic unification on economics, but to work out “ a unity 
of method,” as he says, by elaborating and refining certain 
aspects of the theory of value, and then applying the results 
to the main problems of both a static and a dynamic 
economy. In discussing the latter, Professor Hicks ranges 
over practically all the field contested during the past decade 
by Professor Hayek, Professor Robertson, Mr J. M. Keynes, 
and their disciples; the reader will find Interest—Income— 
the Demand for Money—the Trade Cycle—all treated with 
a remarkable combination of advanced technique and elegance 
of exposition. 

The first part of the book consists of a working-out of a 
Theory of Subjective Value that carries a good deal further 
than they did the methods of Walras and Pareto. The concept 
of a quantitative measurement of utility is rejected, and the 
theory is built up on the basis of consumers’ indifference 
curves. Particular attention is paid to the income and substi- 
tution effects of price-changes, and to the differences between 
the cases of complementary and competitive goods. Next, 
Professor Hicks addresses himself to the conditions of 
stability for a static economy, using the tools which he has 
forged or sharpened with great effect. These two parts com- 
prise about a third of the book. 

It is in Parts III and IV that we come to the problems of 
a changing economy, and make a more pronounced break 
with the past. This is not to say that Professor Hicks (with 
Mr Keynes and some other contemporary writers) is dealing 
with matters that never presented themselves to nineteenth- 
century economists—on the contrary, as he shows, Marshall 
and Bohm-Bawerk, to mention only two names, were aware 
of the dynamic problem and went some way towards solving 
it. But they made a “ much less drastic readjustment” of 
their static analysis than Professor Hicks has done, and so 
there was produced that collection of studies of specific 
aspects of economic change which we know as “ trade cycle 
theory,” “ monetary theory” and so on, only more or less 
related to a central mass of “ pure theory.” One of Professor 
Hicks’s outstanding achievements is to take all these things 
in his stride. 

When we try to estimate the extent of the development of 
economic science made in this book, we must ask how far 
Professor Hicks has succeeded in what he set out to do. 
Here it is important to be sure what we mean by “ dynamics.” 
For Professor Hicks the essential thing is that we must 
conceive of the economic system “ not merely as a network 
of interdependent markets, but as a process in time.” Every- 
thing must be dated, and since what people do at a particular 
date (in a certain week, in our author’s terminology) is 
affected, not only by the past and present, but also by 
their ideas of the future, expectations are very important. 
He has introduced a concept of “ elasticity of expectations,” 
which may prove to be one of the most useful of his 
methodological inventions. 

While this statement of the problem may be formally 
sufficient, it may nevertheless be asked whether it meets the 
challenge presented to economists to-day as much by workers 
in other fields of science as by the public—namely, how are 
the results of changes in economic factors worked out for a 
world in which “ other things” never “ remain the same ”? 
Professor Hicks assumes throughout that markets are per- 
fectly competitive. His justification for this assumption is 


* “Value and Capital.” By J. R. Hicks. Oxford Universi 
Press. xi +- 332 pages 12s. 6d. net. ee 


implicit in his remark in the introduction that “This js a 
work on Theoretical Economics, considered as the logical 
analysis of an economic system of private enterprise.” But it 
is at least arguable that one of the leading features of a pro- 
gressive capitalism is a tendency to monopoly, and one of 
the tasks of economic dynamics is to explain how such a 
trend arises. 

It is beyond the scope of a short review to comment in 
detail on the excellencies and difficulties of this essay. But 
one thing seems certain—this is one of the few books which 
mark a stage in the advance of a science. 


Trade Boards at Work 


It often happens that national achievements go unchronicled 
and unsung by the members of the nation concerned. This 
applies in no small degree to the relations between organised 
employers and trade unions in Great Britain. Not since the 
Webbs wrote their monumental, but insufficiently read “ In- 
dustrial Democracy ” has there been a single first-class book 
On industrial relations in this country. There are books on 
trade unionism, welfare schemes and industrial law, but the 
extremely important network of relationships coming under 
the headings of collective bargaining, conciliation and 
“ Whitleyism ” are quite inadequately studied by the people 
who practise them best. This American book* fills a yawning 


The author writes with an extremely intimate knowledge of 
the social relations involved in statutory wage administration 
in Great Britain, with a view to guiding American admini- 
strators who will have to operate the Fair Labour Standards 
Act of October, 1938, in the United States. The Brookings 
Institution, the International Labour Organisation and the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labour have all co-operated in assisting her. 

The book describes the administration of the Trade Boards 
Acts of 1909 and 1918 and the Agricultural Wages Act of 
1924. The first part is taken up with an account of the his- 
torical and legislative setting of the Acts themselves. The 
middle and longest part describes in great detail the actual 
working of the Trade Boards Branch of the Ministry of 
Labour, its relations with the Boards, with the Ministry and 
Parliament, and finally the working of the Boards them- 
selves. We are given a very careful account of the technique 
of erecting a Board, the consultations which take place be- 
forehand in order to secure the maximum of opinion 1n 
favour of setting one up, and the kinds of personalities who 
participate in the work involved. Miss Sells has evidently 
interviewed a great many of the people engaged in Trade 
Board work, and knows almost every detail of her subject. 
The last part examines the effectiveness of the Boards 1n 
terms of general real wage levels, industrial efficiency and 
democratic values, and there is a very useful appendix of 
illustrative material. 

The original Act of 1909 was the result of agitation against 
sweating. By 1918, however, the Whitley Committee had 
made its report and a new body of ideals was in the ascen- 
dant. Stress was now laid, not only on the need to provide 
minimum wages, but also on the need to foster the elements 
of industrial democracy in industries in which organisation 
was weak. Miss Sells is convinced that the democratic spirit, 
involving the consultation of representative opinion before 
applying legal sanctions, and entailing the minimum of 
bureaucratic control, strongly characterises the whole British 
minimum wage administration. The joint participation of 





* “ British Wages Boards.” A study in Industrial Democracy. 
By Dorothy Sells, The Institute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C. $3. 
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employers, workers and independent persons on the Boards, 
she finds, has provided an example of really valuable co- 
operative effort in industrial life. 

The only serious weakness in the system, as Miss Sells sees 
it, is the absence of sufficient power of discovery in the powers 
of the Boards. Not enough is known and not enough may 
be discovered by the Boards about the ability of employers 
to pay minimum rates. This criticism, though repeated 
several times in the book, is made only tentatively, however, 
and with the reservation that perhaps it could not be other- 
wise. 

Another point made is that in British industrial relations 
there is a tendency for all parties to pay more attention to 
the precise manner in which things are done than to the 
effectiveness of the action taken. This judgment might have 
been taken further. There are many trades and occupations in 
Great Britain, particularly the work of snack bar attendants, 
restaurant workers, cinema attendants, car park attendants, 
hairdressers and tobacconists working on their own account, 
and errand boys, which very seriously need “ cleaning up.” 
Little action is taken, not because undesirable things go un- 
recognised, but because nobody can think of a polite enough 
method of doing the job. There are other trades in which a 
mere facade of Whitleyism exists for no better reason than 
that Trade Board methods would be regarded by certain 
people as “ bureaucratic.” Miss Sells renders a great service 
by dispelling the bogy of “ bureaucracy” as far as Trade 
Boards are concerned, and one hopes that her book will help 
in the solution of new industrial problems on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


Shorter Notices 


* Tory M.P.”’ 
7s. 6d. 


This book is a detailed factual study of social origins, 
family connections, wealth, commercial interests and political 
ideas of the Conservative Members of the House of Com- 
mons in December, 1938. It includes eleven maps, charts 
and family trees, some of which are in great detail and bear 
witness to a considerable amount of ingenuity. The body of 
fact which is here collected is impressive. It shows the where- 
abouts of the goods of Tory M.P.s and it gives some very 
emphatic pointers to the material origin of their political 
policy. The facts might have been allowed to speak for them- 
selves. But Mr Haxey accompanies them with a volume of 
commentary which seldom limits itself to the economical 
Statement most appropriate to a statistical study, but over- 
flows into the repetition of inferences which are not always 
valid, a number of familiar and a few grossly inaccurate 
historical statements, and a mass of personal detail which is 
sometimes relevant. Such faults are merely regrettable to 
those readers who do not share the author’s obvious party 
sympathies. They will not reduce the value of this remark- 
able volume as a political tract. And they will amuse but 
not detain the historians of the future for whom the facts 
here presented will constitute a body of inestimably valuable 
material. For books like this are the stuff of political history. 


By Simon Haxey. Gollancz. 263 pages. 


“The World Wheat Situation.” (Rome) International 
Institute of Agriculture. 96 pages. L. 20.~ 


A very useful collection of the main statistics relating to 
the area, yields, production, exports and imports of wheat 
in the year 1938-39 and earlier seasons. The text elaborates 
the fact, illustrated by the statistics, that the fall in wheat 
Prices in the last twelve months was due mainly to the steady 
increase in past years in the acreage sown to wheat, both in 
the exporting and importing countries. A series of droughts 
in the major ing countries had kept yields exception- 
ally low between 1934 and 1937, but the appearance of a 
normal yield in 1938 brought the inevitable surplus and 
consequent fall in values, which has proceeded further in the 
weeks since the Review went to press. 


Compiled by 


“The Oil and Petroleum Book.” 
ae an Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Walter E. Skinner. 15 Dowgate 
565 pages. 10s. 

This is the thirtieth year of the standard work of reference 
On the oil industry. Its details of 850 British, American and 
foreign countries are as full as ever; and the account it gives 
of the world’s oil production, by companies and by countries, 
1s especially interesting at this present time. 
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Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1939. Information Depart- 
ment Papers No. 20a. The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 142 pages and maps. 2s. 6d. net. 


Trustee Savings Banks Year Book, 1939. Official handbook of 
the Trustee Savings Banks Association. (Norfolk) Wyman 
and Sons. 231 pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Contains up-to-date information on the Trustee Savings 
Banks, their services to depositors and statistics of the amount 
and disposition of their funds in the hands of the Government 
and local authorities. 


Catalogue of the Library at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. The 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. 487 
pages. Free to Incorporated Accountants and members of 
I.A. Students’ Societies. 


Les Rapports Politiques Franco-Allemands a la Conférence du 
Désarmement. By Kenneth Clay. Presses Universitaires de 
France. 206 pages. 40 fr. 


Staples on Back Duty. Third Edition. By Ronald Staples. 
Gee & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 153 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Principles of Auditing. Tenth Edition. By F. R. M. Paula. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 348 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland 
for the year 1938. Cmd. 5971. 1s. 6d. net. 


Road Accidents Involving Personal Injury, Great Britain, 1938. 
9d. net. 


6d. net. 


Fiftieth Annual Report of the Railway and Canal Commission, 
1938. Cmd. 6012. 3d. net. 


Colonial Development Fund Accounts, 1937. 


ECONOMICS 
OF PEASANT 
FARMING 


BY DOREEN WARRINER 


12/6 NET 


“. . . The best single work on 
continental European agriculture 
which has appeared in the English 


language for a generation. . . .”” 
Rural Sociology 


“, , . Truly, a brilliant essay in 
applied economics. . . .”’ Observer 
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Blocked 


} hy one respect the control of sterling has already run 
true to the form set up by all the precedents of foreign 
exchange control schemes. It has led to a “ black” or 
unofficial market in sterling and to a divergence, which at 
times has been considerable, between the rates quoted in 
the official and unofficial markets. This development was 
perhaps unavoidable in the circumstances, but it would be 
idle to pretend that it has not an unpleasant ring about it. 
The basic peg of sterling exchange is that with the dollar, 
where the official rates remain at 4.02-4.04. But during the 
past week it has become evident that a number of pro- 
posed foreign exchange transactions are not passing through 
the meshes of the control net. Official permission for the 
conversion into foreign currencies of sterling balances 
maintained here by foreign nationals and firms has only 
been granted where the strongest commercial justification 
for such conversion has been pleaded and proved. Simi- 
larly there has been the greatest reluctance in allowing 
the conversion into foreign currencies of the sales proceeds 
of sterling investments until now maintained in this 
country by foreign nationals. 

The diffidence of the authorities in giving their permis- 
sion to such conversions may be wholly justifiable. Judg- 
ment on this point can only be passed by those in posses- 
sion of information on our gold reserves, the volume of 
foreign balances and investments in this country and other 
data upon which the veil of secrecy has now fallen and 
is likely to remain drawn for a long time to come. But 
whether justified or not, that diffidence has already created 
the phenomenon of blocked sterling. Certain foreigners are 
now the possessors of sterling assets which for the time 
being they are not allowed to convert into their own 
currency at the official rate through the machinery of the 
official market. The result of this state of affairs is that 
some of these holders of sterling offer it in neutral markets 
for what it will fetch. Since there is as yet no compulsion 
on the foreign buyer of sterling to obtain his supplies in 
the official market at the official rate, there is always a 
good demand for such cut-rate sterling. 

The demand for sterling on the black market has been 
fed during the past few days by abnormal factors. In the 
first place the appreciable bear position against sterling 
built up during the last weeks of free market conditions 
is being covered and one may trust the astute speculators 
in question to effect the covering operations in the 
possible market. Secondly, the order to all British banks 
to cut the external credit facilities granted by them—irre- 
spective of whether they are financial or commercial credits 
~—has led to an appreciable demand for sterling to repay 
these overdrafts and acceptance credits. Again, these pur- 
chases are, wherever possible, being effected in the cheapest 
available market. The effect of these purchases has already 
made itself felt. Though sterling against dollars fell in the 
unofficial market to 3.79 on Monday of this week the rate 
has since recovered to 3.99. 

_ The divergence at present is not serious, but the sensi- 
tiveness of the unofficial market is such that this index— 
which is naturally regarded abroad with the greatest in- 
terest—may move again with unexpected suddenness. 
Whether it does so or not depends largely on the policy 
of the authorities in withholding foreign exchange permits, 
aaa creating the blocked sterling which is avail- 
to feed the unofficial market. The exchange control 


Sterling 


policy is still in its formative and empirical stage. Despite 
the» severe degree of control to which sterling exchange 
has been submitted we are still at a half-way house between 
a free and a wholly controlled market. If we are to go the 
whole hog to exchange control, all sterling balances must 
be blocked and blocked effectively. What is not allowed 
to pass through the official control must then be completely 
immobilised and not merely diverted to a black market. 
Furthermore, sterling needed for remittances to this coun- 
try must, in such circumstances of complete control, be 
obtained through the official market and not at cheaper 
rates elsewhere. This is not a suggestion that these extremes 
of control ought to be applied, but an indication of the 
logical conclusion to which the authorities must be driven 
if they continue to show their present reluctance in giving 
exchange permits to non-enemy holders of sterling assets. 

The present half-way attitude has the disadvantages of 
both extremes of freedom and control. The sterling which 
escapes through the unofficial market, after being forbidden 
to leave through official channels, costs the authorities 
almost as much gold and exchange as if official sanction 
had been given to its conversion. Those who buy the 
sterling in the unofficial market would have had to come to 
the authorities in the official market had the cheaper brand 
not been available. The discount which has been allowed to 
emerge in the unofficial quotations for sterling is a very 
small saving for the national war chest to be set against the 
psychological damage that its emergence has done. 

The alternative is not to return to complete freedom of 
the foreign exchange market—that is a course which no 
one could expect at the present moment—but the dual 
course of liberalising the conditions on which permission 
for official transfer will be given and at the same time 
more strictly immobilising those funds for which permis- 
sion is refused. Under this alternative there would be 
every justification for tightening still further the grip 
which has been placed on sterling belonging to British 
nationals and on all movements of domestic capital out of 
this country. But at the same time as little as possible 
would be done to tamper with the legitimate movements 
of foreign funds into and out of this country. The volume 
of such funds at present in this country cannot be sub- 
stantial. The greater part of it represents the sterling 
balances normally kept here to finance trade between the 
countries in question and the United Kingdom. By giving 
more freedom to such balances it would probably be 
found that at present rates of exchange (even official ones) 
more funds of this character would come into than go out 
of this country, whereas by limiting that freedom the 
whole of those funds is rendered restive and eager 10 


depart at the earliest possible opportunity. 
With this liberalisation in interpretation, though 


not in the letter, of the exchange regulations there might 
well be introduced some modification of the arbitrary 
command to cut all credit facilities to foreign customers. 
In many cases such facilities placed no sirain whatever on 
sterling. It has always been a feature of foreign accept- 
ance business granted by London houses that it involved 
the maintenance in London of sterling balances in excess 
of the credits actually utilised. There are many cases where 
the withdrawal of these facilities will cause the ultimate 
withdrawal of the balances held here by the debtors. The 
direct effect on sterling exchange will be nil. The indirect 
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effect will be unfavourable, since it will reduce the earnings 
and commissions of bankers, a not unimportant item in 
our invisible exports and in our balance of payments. 
There would, therefore, seem to be a case both for 
stricter control and for greater freedom. There seems to 
be much less case for a state of affairs in which refusal of 
rmission to deal in fact imposes very little handicap on 
the owner of the “ blocked ” funds. But whether the trend 
in our exchange policy be towards stricter control or 
towards greater freedom, there is an exceedingly strong 
case to be made for greater elasticity in the application of 
the regulations to the special cases which an intensely 
complicated mechanism such as that of the foreign ex- 
change market is bound to produce. In this war the motto 
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“business as usual” is at a discount—and rightly so, since 
the economic effort called for by the war will have to ride 
rough-shod over the length and breadth of private enter- 
prise. But let us beware of the danger of allowing this 
regrettable but necessary subservience of private enterprise 
to become a process of extermination. In this context of 
foreign exchange regulations let us beware of unintelligent, 
unimaginative, bureaucratic, “ safety first” interpretations 
of the control slowly undermining and then destroying the 
really sensitive part of our foreign exchange market—that 
which resides with the merchant banks and the various 
specialist institutions. This is a jewel in the crown of the 
City of London which should not be lightly sacrificed—at 
least at this comparatively early stage of the war. 


Oil from Coal 


That the bulk of such fuels consumed in Great 
Britain has to be imported is also obvious. But war lends 
special point, both here and in other countries, to possible 
methods of avoiding the necessity to import. The manu- 
facture of synthetic fuels to replace imported oil is a 
project which has caught the imagination of Governments 
all over the world. Assistance to the industry has been 
advocated on many grounds, and its champions have met 
with comparatively little opposition. Nowadays defence 
considerations are given the leading rdle, but we have 
also been told, inter alia, that scientific research would 
soon render the industry self-supporting; that we could 
not rely on the continuance of low prices for natural oil; 
that the industry would cause a “saving” of foreign ex- 
change; and that it would provide a market for coal- 
miners in the special areas or peasants faced with bank- 
ruptcy (as the case might be). In short, all the protectionist 
arguments have been invoked, and it is therefore all the 
more appropriate to see what has actually happened, parti- 
cularly in this country. 

The position is far more complicated than the catch- 
word “ oil from coal” might suggest. There are a number 
of different processes, often starting from different raw 
materials and ending with different final products. We 
may best begin with a review of the more important, 
noting especially their present output and the facilities for 
expansion. To preserve a sense of proportion the reader 
should remember that the annual consumption of motor 
spirit in the United Kingdom is now about 1,400 million 
gallons, and that of heavy oil about 750 millions. 

The most important process is that of hydrogenation, 
which is carried out by Imperial Chemical Industries. Their 
plant started operations in February, 1935, using creosote 
and low-temperature tar as raw materials, and treatment 
of coal began’ in October of the same year. It is designed 
to produce a total annual output of 45 million gallons 
(150,000 tons) of motor spirit—30 millions from coal and 
15 millions from creosote and tar—and is now working at 
capacity. Only about 100,000 tons of coal are actually 
hydrogenated, which would provide work for about 300 
miners, but a large quantity is also required for such pur- 
poses as the production of hydrogen and power. In 1937 
this amounted to 330,000 tons, and in addition coal is the 
raw material from which creosote and tar are derived. 
We must not forget, of course, that this process yields 
other B grrr as well, but altogether about 600,000 tons 
of coal are required to produce the 150,000 tons of petrol. 
PP = as raw materials are on —. . clearly no 

tacle to ent a t expansion of the industry, or at 
least of its Ecoal ” section. Such a procedure would, how- 
ever, involve both a vast outlay of capital and a great loss 
of revenue to the Exchequer. The estimated cost of the 
original plant was £2} millions for the treatment of coal 
and £} million for that of creosote and tar, to which 
must be added about £24 millions for the hydrogen and 
other pas plant which was diverted from other 
uses, * existing plant thus cost over £5 millions and 
supplies about 3 per cent. of our (peace-time) petrol 
requirements. 


Tn importance of oil fuels in wartime is obvious. 


The cost of production has not been disclosed, but it 
is certainly far higher than the cif. price of im- 
ported petrol, which averaged about 4d. for the four 
years 1935-38. The chairman of I.C.I. has frequently 
stated that even the advantage of exemption from duty 
does not suffice to render the venture a good commercial 
proposition and in 1938 he announced that the company 
would certainly not extend its commitments for two years. 
Independent estimates, however, have put the cost of pro- 
duction at about 11d. per gallon, allowing for amortisation 
and interest on capital, so that assistance equivalent to 
nearly 200 per cent. of the present import price is clearly 
essential. If the whole of our petrol imports were replaced 
by duty-free synthetic products, the loss of revenue would 
be about £50 millions per annum. 

After hydrogenation, high-temperature carbonisation of 
coal is our largest source of motor spirit, which in this 
case takes the form of benzole. The important point to 
note here is that the benzole is a comparatively insigni- 
ficant by-product from the manufacture of coke or gas, only 
about 3 gallons being obtained per ton of coal carbonised; 
its output is therefore virtually determined by the demand 
for the main products. In 1938 the coke ovens produced 
33 million gallons and the gas works 10 millions, whilst a 
further 12 millions was obtained by distilling the tar and 
tar oil also produced by carbonisation. Theoretically the 
output from gas works might be more than doubled, as the 
benzole is only recovered from about 40 per cent. of the 
gas produced. The process is, however, hopelessly un- 
economic at small works, and virtually all the coke ovens 
recover their benzole; it may, therefore, be concluded that 
the supply of motor spirit derived from high-temperature 
carbonisation is only likely to show an important increase 
if the iron and steel industry requires more coke. 

Coal may also be carbonised at low temperatures, and 
this method also produces motor spirit as a by-product. 
As yet the output is negligible, being only 1.3 million 
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gallons in 1938, and the whole process is still in the 
development stage. The main products are semi-coke, 
which has many advantages over raw coal as a domestic 
fuel, and tar, part of which is now hydrogenated. The 
sales of both might well be expanded, but even if the 
whole domestic consumption of coal (about 30 million tons 
per annum) were replaced by semi-coke, the direct output 
of benzole would only be about 65 million gallons, whilst 
a further 20 millions might be obtained from the tar. It is 
most unlikely, therefore, that this source will ever supply 
an important proportion of our requirements. 
The only other method by which significant quantities 
of motor spirit are now produced in this country is the 
distillation of shale; despite the tariff, the output from this 
source has declined owing to the exhaustion of the richer 
deposits, and it is unlikely to be of much significance. 
The present position may be summarised thus: — 


U.K. PropucTIon oF O11. FUELS 


(Million gallons) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
(1) Refined motor spirit :-— 
Hydrogenation ..............+ .. 20-8 33-3 35-0 42-0 
High - temperature carboni- 
sation :— 
At coke ovens ............ 24:4 26:2 30-1 34:5 33-2 
At gas works ............ 7-4 8-6 10:0 10:0 10-0 
Tar and tar oil distillation... 7-4 9-7 11-1 11-8 12-6 
Distillation of shale ......... 14:3 10-2 6-7 7:7 7:0 
Low - temperature carboni- 
SRT snabnitnshaemiinnsisntinns 05 O7 %O8 1:0 1:3 
TAD  ncaninstiscts 54:0 76:2 92-0 100-0 109-1 
(2) Heavy ls .....cccccscsesccsees 90 93 100 114 (a) 


(a) Not yet available 


The table also gives the figures for the output of heavy 
oils, which are obtained by distilling coal tar. There is a 
certain amount of double-counting, as these figures in- 
clude some creosote which is subsequently hydrogenated, 
but this probably amounts to less than 15 million gallons. 
It is clear that the domestic output only covers a small 
part of our requirements, even though the percentage is 
larger in the case of motor spirit. The main obstacle to ex- 
pansion is again the fact that coal tar is only a by-product. 

Clearly, any move in the direction of greater self- 
sufficiency can only be justified on strategic grounds. The 
costs involved are so large that a careful control should 
be kept lest seekers after protection omit the word “ only ” 
from this statement, and use “ defence” not merely as a 
trump card, but as a sort of joker, which can be played at 
any time and wins under any circumstances. Hydrogena- 
tion seems at present the only one of the above processes 
which can make a real contribution to the problem; this 
is presumably the method to be employed in the plant for 
producing aviation spirit which the t is to 
build at an estimated cost of £6 millions. 

The strategic arguments are, however, sufficiently strong 
to demand the consideration of all possible expedients, so 
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that we may usefully conclude with a survey of the devices 
adopted in other countries and of various other proposals 

The Continental practice of compelling distributors of 
petrol to use a certain percentage of power alcohol would 
be of little value in this country, even if it were produced 
from home-grown foodstuffs instead of imported molasses, 
The Government were thus fully justified in raising the 
duty on it last year from 1d. to 9d.; the Exchequer was 
suffering a progressive loss of revenue, since consumption 
had risen rapidly from 1.5 million gallons in 1935 to 12.1 
millions in 1938, but it now seems to be declining. 

In Germany considerable amounts of oils are manufac- 
tured from brown coal by the Fischer-Tropsch “ synthe- 
tic” process. This could be applied to English coals—a 
variant of it is operated on a very small scale in one British 
plant—but the cost of production seems to be at least as 
high as in the case of hydrogenation. The chief advan- 
tage of introducing the alternative method would be the 
ability to experiment on a much smaller scale, as the 
plant need not be nearly so large. 

More promising are the proposals to make use of pro- 
ducer gas or coal gas as fuel for commercial vehicles. 
Both these systems are claimed by their champions to give 
lower running costs than either petrol or diesel oil, though 
this would not be true if the duty were removed. The 
failure of road operators to adopt them is ascribed partly 
to ignorance and inertia, partly to the difficulties with 
which any individual must be faced until the system be- 
comes general enough to ensure “ service.” 

The first step here should clearly be a thorough and un- 
prejudiced investigation. Producer gas is used to a small 
extent on the Continent, France having 4,436 such vehicles 
in December, 1938, and Italy 1,500, but the smallness of 
these numbers shows the lack of adequate data. The system 
involves installing a generator which takes up about as 
much space as two passengers in a bus, but it can burn 
a great variety of fuels, and the engine can be started 
within one- and a half minutes of lighting the fire. The 
Mining Association, in conjunction with other interests, 
is understood recently to have provided funds for further 
research. 

Coal gas was used in the war, but it is now proposed 
to compress it into cylinders instead of carrying it in a 
large balloon. The system requires the installation of 
compressing plants at a sufficient number of key points, 
where the motorist could have his cylinder refilled from 
the storage tank; such plants have actually been installed 
at a number of places in England. At one of these the total 
costs of compression are under 3d. per therm, and it is 
claimed that with gas at 6d. per therm the equivalent of 
a gallon of petrol could be sold for about 11d. 

This scheme also deserves serious consideration, since 
it appears to require both a smaller capital outlay and a 
smaller annual cost to the Exchequer than an equivalent 
output by hydrogenation. But whatever devices may be 
adopted, Britain must continue to rely mainly on imports 
of petrol and oil from abroad. 


Finance and Banking 


More Treasury Bills for the Market.—The 
expected expansion in the Treasury bill issue has now 
begun in earnest. For two weeks running the issue has 
amounted to £55 millions, or £5 millions in excess of the 
corresponding maturities. In recent weeks, however, it is 
in the tap and not in the tender issue that the expansion 
in Treasury bills has been taking place. Between 
August 4th and September 15th the tender issue fell by 
£4 millions, while the tap issue expanded by £84 millions 
—movements largely determined by the operations of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. The time has now arrived 
when the continued expansion in Treasury bills will have 


to be provided by the tender issue. An interesting indica- 
tion of the likely size of this task is provided by the 
* imcrease in the discount market syndicate’s total tender for 
Treasury bills. Until last week the syndicate’s quota 
amounted to about £30 millions, divided among the 
various members in accordance with their capital. As the 


total capital of the market may be put at £9,500,000, 
almost equally divided between the three companies on the 
one hand and the private houses on the other, the quota 
was approximately divided as to £15 millions to each 
group. For last Friday’s tender it was decided, no doubt 
on official prompting, that the total quota should be in- 
creased to about {47 millions. This was done by allowing 
the companies to increase their respective quotas by 100 
per cent. and the private firms to increase theirs by 13 per 
cent. This week the private firms are being allowed another 
20 per cent., which should bring the aggregate syndicate 
quota to about £50 millions. With the help of the usual 
outside and semi-official tenders this should make it possible 
to cover a weekly tender issue of Treasury bills ranging 
up to £70 millions. The discount market, basking in the 
double sunshine of larger quotas of Treasury bills and of 
liberal margins between the rates at which bills arc 
tendered for and those at which the banks are prepared 
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to buy, is rapidly recouping the losses incurred when Bank 
rate was increased to 4 per cent. 
* * * 


Silver Booms.—The sterling price of silver this 
week has risen to 234d., the highest figure touched for 
nearly four years. The market is extremely narrow and 
the fluctuations out of all proportion to the turnover of 
business. There are still remnants of the bear position built 
up in June and July, when the United States appeared to 
be backing out of the silver purchase programme. The cov- 
ering of such positions provides the main factor in the 
demand side of the London market. The commercial 
demand for silver, however, is also beginning to show 
signs of expansion, and it is expected that the prosecution 
of the war will continue to cause a somewhat abnormal 
demand for silver nitrate. The main feature in the London 
silver situation at present is the dearth of supplies. The 
sterling price for silver has now risen well above the world 
parity, and at the levels which have prevailed this week, 
all the available stocks of silver in the world should be 
making their way to London. That they are not doing so 
is due to the cntrol of sterling exchange. Producers or 
arbitrageurs shipping silver to London under present con- 
ditions cannot be certain of converting the sterling pro- 
ceeds of their sales here into their own currency. This un- 
certainty, together with the absence of a forward exchange 
market, have brought almost all imports of silver into this 
country to a stop. 

* * * 


Indian Government Sales.—The dearth of supplics 
would have been even greater and the jump in silver prices 
more striking had it not been for the renewed activity of 
the Indian Government in the market. For some days past 
the Indian Government has been selling silver in Bombay 
at a price slightly lower than the import parity from 
London. This means that Indian operators, who had the 
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usual forward contracts for the purchase of silver run- 
ning in London, have on the maturity of such contracts re- 
sold the silver here and bought in Bombay from the Indian 
Government. These official operations have been thrice 
blessed. They have eased the position here; they have 
suited the Indian buyer who has been getting his silver 
in Bombay at a price cheaper than if he had shipped from 
London; finally these sales no doubt suit the Indian 
Government, which still wishes to reduce its redundant 
stocks of demonetised silver. The outlook for the metal, 
conditioned as it is by the uncertainties and abnormalities 
of the present situation, cannot be clearly visualised. The 
Indian demand is likely to increase with the prolongation 
of the war, but selling from official stocks is likely to neu- 
tralise this factor for some time to come. 

* * * 


Discount Market Fusion.—The most important 
fusion in the London discount market for many years 
past was announced this week. It is the merger of 
Cater and Company, Ltd., and Brightwen and Company, 
which is to take effect from October 2nd next, from 
which date the joint undertaking will be known as Cater, 
Brightwen and Company, Ltd. The operation involves an 
increase in the capital of Cater and Company, Ltd., the 
additional shares being issued as consideration for the 
capital of Brightwen and Company. The capital and 
reserves of the joint concern will amount to over 
£1,000,000. The two firms are among the oldest estab- 
lished in the London discount market, and each has built 
up a valuable goodwill and has specialised in commercial 
discounting business. Neither was on the list of firms 
approached a few months ago by the Bank of England 
with the strong suggestion that they should merge and 
form larger and stronger entities. Nevertheless, this joining 
of forces may be taken to meet with the approval of the 
authorities. It will create an entity which will rank fourth 
in order of importance in the market. 


NOTES 


the market is likely to hold on to its 


No change has been made in the Bank 
of England’s official quotation for 
United States dollars, but in New York 
sterling has shown big fluctuations. 
After the rate had been as low as 3.79 
on Monday, a firmer tendency set in on 
Tuesday on Mr Morgenthau’s state- 
ment that means of combating specula- 
tion in sterling were being sought by 
the Administration, and the rate rose to 
within 10c. of the London official quo- 
tation. The undertone on Wednesday 
was easier at the opening but 
Strengthened later, and the rate closed 
at 3.92. Canadian dollars throughout 
the week have been quoted officially in 
London at 4.43-47; but on Wednesday 
there were appreciations in the official 
rates for Swiss francs and guilders, the 
former dropping from 17.65-85 to 
17.55-75 (the margin was narrowed on 
Thursday to 17.65-75) and the latter 
from 7.55-62 to 7.47-57. The Argentine 
Peso declined by 20 points to 16.80- 


17.40. Among the “free” currencies 
the Shanghai dollar has improved to 
3§-4d. 


* 

The clearing banks have been ready 
buyers of bills this week at 3 per cent. 
for Octobers, 34 per cent. for Novem- 
bers and 3} per cent. for Decembers. 
These quotations have been maintained 
in the face of a rather weak undertone; 
and the banks’ demands have not been 
fully satisfied, for the market was a re- 
luctant seller in the early part of the 
week, believing that a reduction in 
Bank rate would be made which would 
be followed by a cut in other rates. 
When no change in Bank rate was made 
on Thursday, it was more disposed to 
part with its bills, especially as it has 
another large quota of Treasury Bills to 
take up this week; but the abundance 
of credit provides an alternative, and 
cheaper method, of financing them, and 
so long as this monetary ease persists, 


bills in the hope of an early reduction 
in Bank rate. Loans against bonds from 
outside institutions have been readily 
obtainable at 24 per cent. in some cases. 
A rate of 3§ per cent. has been quoted 
by the market for the three months’ 
bank draft, but in competition it has 
fallen to 34 per cent. 


* 


This week’s Bank Return reflects the 
ease in the money market. The note cir- 
culation shows a fall for the first time 
since August 23rd, and the Reserve 
shows a corresponding rise. The return 
of notes, moreover, has not been offset, 
for the Bank’s total holding of securities 
is virtually unchanged. Bankers’ de- 
posits, however, are down slightly as a 
result of a big rise of £9.5 millions in 
public deposits, but they are still at a 
large enough total to explain the banks’ 
eagerness to buy bills. 
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. 21, | Sept. 6, . 13, | Sept. 20, 
938 1939 939 1939 
| 
£mil. | £mil. | £ mil. | £ mil. 
Meola. a Pt | 326-4 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Value oz 
fier 85s. 168s. Od.! 168s. Od.| 168s. Od. 
ao 479°2 | 549:9 | 553-5 | 546°5 
Reserve ... 48:7 30-8 27:2 34-2 
PublicDeps.| 18-4 15-0 12-0 | 21:5 
Bnkrs’Deps.| 100-9 | 111:3 | 109-6 | 107-9 
Other Deps.| 39-4 41:2 40°8 39-9 
Govt. Secs.| 97°6 | 123-7 | 123-7 | 121-9 
Dis.& Advs.| 6-1 6:0 3-9 2:5 
Other Secs.| 24-6 25-2 25:9 28:9 
Proportion 30-6%| 18-3%) 16-7%  20-2% 
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Investment 


A Congealed Market.—Fluidity is the essence 
of a properly functioning stock market, and fluidity is the 
one quality which the Stock Exchange at present so con- 
spicuously lacks. This week, dealing in gilt-edged stocks 
has passed from the stage of difficulty to almost complete 
impossibility. And with the virtual cessation of dealing in 
this most vital part of the entire investment field, the 
remaining sections have cowered under selling on the part 
of those investors who might normally have realised a 
certain volume of gilt-edged stocks in order to improve 
their liquid position, but have instead been forced to sell 
any shares which happened to be marketable. In conse- 
quence some important industrials have experienced sharp 
falls, which lacked any relation to their investment pros- 
pects in war, but which merely reflected the impossibility 
of dealing even in leading equity issues on a scale normally 
absorbed with comfort by the gilt-edged market. This 
technical condition, admittedly, was exacerbated by the 
news of the Russian invasion of Poland, and by the sinking 
of H.M.S. “ Courageous.” And it might be argued, though 
only by the employment of casuistry, that if any market 
must be depressed it is preferable that equities rather than 
gilt-edged should suffer. But the maintenance of gilt-edged 
prices which bear no relation to war conditions—the 
minima date not merely from peace time but from before 
the raising of Bank rate—is only the preservation of a 
figment which neither would-be buyers nor sellers really 
regard as a system of practicable dealing prices. Entrench- 
ment is a virtue, so long as it is not carried out on the 
wrong line. And all the evidence which has accumulated 
during the last two weeks suggests that the dogged deter- 
mination of the authorities to maintain a series of notional 
prices for gilt-edged stocks has merely stultified dealings. 
This is scarcely adequate preparation for a market which 
will know fairly soon the measure of its war-time burden 
and which already has a large legacy to finance from the 
near-war period. 


* * * 


The Industrial Yield Basis.—The measure of the 
consequent difficulty for the industrial market is vividly 
illustrated in the following table, which shows substantial 
losses in shares which would not, on general considera- 
tions, be regarded as markedly vulnerable to war condi- 
tions : — 










Sept. | Sept. 
15, | 18, 
1939 1939 | 1939 





l l | ia 
B.A. Tobac. (£1) | 4153:' 4loxd! 315;gxd! 4lyexd! | fxd 4ligxd 41 
Brit.Oxygen ({1) S3p' 35g) 32hs2 378) a 335, bt 
Courtaulds ({1) | 28/6, 30/-| 27/419 27,6 26/- 25/9, 26/-| 26/9 
Dunlop (£1)... | 27/-, 27/6 _ 25/9, 25/6 24/6 | 24/- 24/-- 24 
Guinness (£1) 93/9, 91/3 79/419 77/6 77/6 77/6 77/6 He 
TCL (£1) .....: | 29/3) 30/412, 29/419] 29/3] 26/6, 26/9, 26/71», 27/1lp 
mp. Tobac. (£i) 128/9 128/9 109/41) 106/3, 98/lie! 100/- 102/6 105/— 
RE on | S58/1lp) 55/-- 46 > 
wipe Ne) ‘etial ss 
Un. Molasses (6/8) 23/6, 25; 26h f 25} 23/2 
Vickers (10s)... | 17/412, 17/9) A7/1lg 1 15/-- 14/9 14/9 
bene tige> 107. ‘ 107 tot “1 =. a 
West Wits. (10s.) 28 wa a 2 
Set i “ ~ 12 | 121g, 12g 
Koma: 4l5x9) 41 41 
Trin. Lease (£1 | . 
Trin, Lease (Li) | 4% “ 4l5, 4 41, 
Steenrod 15/6, 17/6, 17! 1 15/9}15/101g 
Financial News 
omens a 77-5| 77-1) 72-11 70 
° ° ° e 67- wl 
Fixed Int. secs. u13-@ 112-1) 111- 111-9 110-7} 110-7, 110 i103 





The industrial market, admittedly, is still ing towards 
a war-time valuation basis. At the lower levels established 
this week a two-way business has been possible. But the 


small buying orders have necessarily been placed as an act 
of faith, for there is no general basis which can be applied 
as a yardstick for measuring comparative industrial share 
yields. The first impact of war on dividend policy—as on 
trading policy, to a large extent—has been deflationary 
Dividends are being reduced over a wide field, and pros. 
pective dividends are uncertain. That uncertainty must 
continue well beyond the first war budget. In the long run 
a net increase in equity earnings may be expected for some 
industrial groups; precedent in this respect may well prove 
reliable. But the market, quite rightly, refuses to venture 
very far in discounting it. 


* * * 


Wall Street’s War Boom.—Wall Street has entered 
upon its war boom with reservations. The major premiss 
for the boom is a speedy repeal of the Neutrality Act; the 
minor premiss (to American eyes) is the maintenance of 
hostilities in Europe. Apparently it only took Hitler's 
Danzig speech to convince the market that war would be 
continued; on this point, at least, the market might have 
been satisfied with the declared policy of the Allied 
Powers. As for the repeal of neutrality legislation, the 
market, at long last, finds itself at one with the President, 
though the omens suggest that he will not obtain a favour- 
able decision without a struggle of the type which Wall 
Street, in the past, has been the first to relish. The follow- 
ing table shows the movement of pivotal stocks from the 
low levels recorded in April and gignificant pre-war points 
to the past week: — 
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* Date of Dow-Jones high April-August. 


The market, as Monday’s movements clearly showed, 1s 
still vulnerable to profit-taking. Seven dollar losses m 
United States Steel and Bethlehem Steel coincided oddly 
with a jump of over 9 per cent. in steel operations to 79.3 
per cent. of capacity. And on Wednesday, after prices had 
been restored to last week’s levels, the rise in war stocks 
was offset by a later reaction. The dominant note in the 
market is one of war opportunity; but it is checked by the 
possibility of war-time control. 


* * * 


Bank Share Yields.—Until the outbreak of 
war bank shares followed the course of gilt-edged rool 
ties, but they have been disproportionately affected by 
difficulty of dealing in gilt-edged at minimum price 
The highest prices for leading fully-paid bank sham 
this year offered a yield only a few t 3} 
the minimum yield on 2} per cent. Consols—about . 
per cent. The present position is shown in the fol 
table, which sets out prices and yields of principal hose 
shares, showing both fully- and partly-paid shares in fe 
instances where they rank pari passu. As a standan . 
judging price levels, yields calculated on the assum ds 
of a general 2 per cent. reduction in divi 
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are also shown. No allowance has been made for the 4 per 
cent. increase in Martins Bank interim: — 





Price oats a 
see. Poe ais: soe 
1939 |Sept.20,, % High, 1938 1938 
High 1939 1938 div div., less 
i eesti’ fics 2% 
sully paid £24 s. da. /£ s. d. 
parce g1 | 756 | 53> | a4 | 314 2 $5514 % 
Barclays By At | ose | 87/6 | 183/317 0/4 310/314 8 
Martins £1 ...... 81/- | 65/- 14g | 311 9/4 9 2/317 0 
Midland {1 ..... | 86/- | 72/6 16 |314 5\4 8 5/317 4 
Nat. Prov. £1... | 80/6 65/- 15 314 7|412 4/40 0 
Partly i cow : 
PET perce | 90 | 72/6 | 183 |4 1 7/5 1 0] 410 2 
Lloyds “A” £5, | : ! 
£1 pds ns: | 59/412 | 41/6 12 |4 010/515 10/416 5 
ins £20, £212 
ar wehatinntty 8 ly | 4110/5 3 7/4 9 2 
idland £12, | 
ee 92739 678 16 41 2;)516 5/5 110 
Nat. Prov. “B” | : 
15, £1 pd...... | 70/9 | 45/= 15 |4 410 | 613 5/515 7 
Westminst 14, | 
ype a OR eS 
ee 


18 7/6 4 2/510 5 


Among the fully-paid shares greater diversity of yields is 
now shown, but, broadly speaking, the margin between 
present gilt-edged yields and bank share yields calcu- 
lated on the latest year’s dividends is not excessive. On the 
other hand, yields based on a 2 per cent. reduction in 
distributions seem unduly low relative, say, to the current 
yield on Consols of £4 Os, 8d. per cent. Present prices of 
fully-paid bank shares do not, it seems, discount a general 
reduction in dividends. With partly-paid bank shares the 
situation has changed in recent weeks. A small yield 
differential between fully-paid and partly-paid shares was 
always taken as a matter of course. At current prices this 
difierential has become very wide, though it varies con- 
siderably between individual banks. It is surely an anomaly 
that present prices should imply at one and the same 
time that dividends may be maintained and yet discount 
some increase in the remote risk of a calling-up of capital. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in August.—The number of 
profit-and-loss accounts published in August is invariably 
small, but since the weighting of tea, rubber and oil com- 
pany results is at a minimum, the total figure provides a 
fair indication of the trend of profits of home industrial 
companies. Last month total net profits of seventy-four 
companies were £7,812,400, compared with {8,368,741 
for the same companies in August, 1938, a decline of 6.7 
per cent. Comparative figures are set out below: — 


INDUSTRIAL PRoFITs 1937-39 




















Year and | No. Net Inc. on Year and | No Net aa 
Moi | of * prev. of e 

nth | Cos Profits year Month | co,.| Profits prev. 

year 

1937 £ % 1938 £ %, 
Aug. ...... 62 | 6,042,402 | 9°41 || Aug. ... | 81 | 8,300,386 |— 1°16 
Sept. ...... 81 | 7,269,607 | 27-80 || Sept. 112 | 7,962,024 |— 10-31 
oe. coeeee | 177 | 1 26-97 || Oct. ...... 163 | 14,279,785 |— 1-06 
ee at 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 || Nov....... 231 | 23,784,389 |— 6-53 
Dec. |..." 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 || Dec....... 171 | 18,534,750 |— 4°35 

1939 

1938 Jan... 16,316,851 |— 9°58 
fan... 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 | Feb... 211 | 31,893,884 |— 5-19 
Merck 202 | 29,792,378 | 5-52 293 | 41,440,326 |— 11°57 
March 337 | 56,721,336 | 9-19 - | 233 | 24,067,714 41-52 
pril...... 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 303 | 46,863,324 |— 6-29 
nan 45,915,238 | 11-42 || June 257 | 35,104,850 I 8:33 
June ain | 260 | 38,076,415 | 11-09 || July...... 189 | 14,383,201 |— 6-30 
Y serves | 181 | 16,530,811 | 3-44 || Aug 74 | 7,812,400 re 6°65 





* After debenture interest. 


The July figures suggested that the trend of profits was 
on the tum towards improvement. If the net profits cf 
Richard Thomas and Company are excluded from the 
August total, this conclusion is reinforced. For the remain- 
ing Seventy-three companies total profits amounted to 
£7,513,915, compared with {7,293,795 for August, 1938, 
ve increase of 3 per cent. This improvement was particu- 
ae among textile, food and miscellaneous 

es. 
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Company Notes 


Imperial Chemical Confidence.—At a time when 
so many dividends are being passed or reduced as a pre- 
cautionary measure, the maintenance of the Imperial 
Chemical interim dividend at 3 per cent. cannot fail to 
hare a tonic effect. In the past the interim rate has been 
varied more than once, though without bearing any definite 
relation to earnings as ultimately published. But it is a 
sign of confidence in the continued profitability of an un- 
dertaking to repeat peace-time dividends in the present 
mood of caution. It must, however, be remembered that 
Imperial Chemical declare their interim when results for 
almost three-fourths of the financial year are already 
known, and that theirs is one of the essential industries 
in a war economy. 


* * * 


London Store Interims.—In the absence of 
profits figures it is impossible to say whether directorial 
caution or adverse trading results are responsible for the 
reduced interim dividends announced by several London 
store companies. But it was widely surmised that store 
companies did not benefit appreciably from the industrial 
recovery which set in last spring and trading condi- 
tions have recently been most difficult. Selfridge and 
Company are not to pay the dividends due September 30th 
on the 6 per cent. tax-free cumulative preference stock 
and on the 10 per cent. cumulative preferred ordinary 
stock. These two dividends together require £178,000 in 
a full year, and although eight months’ dividend on the 
latter stock was charged in the 1938-39 accounts, it was 
not fully earned. Similarly, William Whiteley, Ltd., are 
passing the preference and preferred ordinary dividends 
due on the same date, whereas for 1938-39 the company 
earned the preference dividend with £5,145 to spare. The 
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exact standing of the Selfridge guarantee of a 25 per cent. 
dividend on William Whiteley’s ordinary stock is not clear 
in circumstances in which dividends on the preference 
stock have been passed. Selfridge and Company, however, 
are paying their debenture interest due on the same date. 
The directors of Jay’s, Ltd., have passed the preference 
dividend for the half-year to July 31st. For 1938-39 (an 
exceptionally bad year) the full preference dividend was 
paid, though it was short-earned. The Army and Navy 
Stores have reduced the interim payment on their 10s. 
shares from 4} per cent. (a rate maintained since 1931) 
to 24 per cent. And Peter Robinson’s directors have can- 
celled a resolution to pay an interim dividend of 1 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital. London stores in the Great War 
had on the whole a favourable profits record, but this 
proves merely that war does not of itself destroy retail 
trading earnings. On the present occasion, however, the 
dispersal of population from London in war has succeeded 
a prolonged period of adverse trading conditions. 


* * * 


Heavy Industrial Results.—The full Staveley and 
Sheepbridge reports are analysed in the following table, 
which shows the former company’s operating results are 
better than the preliminary figures first indicated : — 


Sty Sheepbridge 
Coal and Iron Coal and Iron 
Years ended June 30 
1938 1939 1938 | 1939 
£ £ £ £ 
Det Gees. ccocasececoersscesese 723,725¢ | 705,684 308,634 286,199 
reciation and renewals ... | 234,812 254,048 87,418 63,045 
enture interest and fees ... 10,345 10,345 16,437 13,749 
Stock or shares (tax free)t :— 
I a citigas eal sian al 478,568 441,291 204,779 209,405 
III snaicinacdshevintinbtidawocenat 372,389 338,536 167,316 167,316 
Pema T, .cescnighiaiinemsiinbnan . 13-0 15°3 15:7 
Te Uk econnenonsébaninabeaneses ll 10 121» 1219 
RP INIED * ncccsnntinwoniabeninsie 100,000 100,000 20,000 35,000* 
Genel cvcoceccevseensveves 194,293 197,048 106,209 113,299 


i Bi — 

* Of which £15,000 to A.R.P. equipment reserve. t For Sheepbridge, 
figures refer to preference and ordinary capital, which rank rateably after 5 per 
cent. on ordinary. +¢ Including £93,000 profit from Markham sale. 


The Staveley profits figures differentiate net trading profit 
from dividends received. Net trading profits rose from 
£506,119 to £587,928—conditions in most departments 
are stated to have been good, particularly in the latter half 
of the year—but dividends fell from £217,295 to £117,580. 
It is not specified into which category the special profit of 
£93,000 from the Markham sale in 1937-38 was brought, 
but in any event last year’s trading results appear most 
satisfactory. Moreover, the £37,277 reduction in the pre- 
liminary net profits figure was due as much to a higher 
depreciation charge as to reduced total profits. Sheep- 
bridge, on the other hand, have reduced the renewals 
provision from £50,000 to £30,000, so that, despite a 
7 per cent. drop in total profits, a modest increase in earn- 
ings is shown, before charging £15,000 for A.R.P. A rela- 
tive newcomer to the Stock Exchange, Cannock Associated 
Collieries, has published satisfactory preliminary results. 
Net profits are £207,008, against £169,018, though this 
considerable improvement is accompanied by a dividend 
reduction from 10 per cent. to 9 per cent., which might be 
due either to some special allocation or to a conservative 
policy. Bolsover Colliery, whose financial year ends on 
December 31st, has maintained the 3} per cent. interim 
dividend. In recent years interim payments have varied to 
some extent with profits, so that the maintained payment 
may be provisionally regarded as of good omen. United 
Steel Companies have announced a final dividend of 54 per 
cent., making 8 per cent. for the year to June 30th, against 
10 per cent. Owing to financial changes during the year, 
however, it may not follow that the results will be dis- 
appointing. To finance the John Summers development 
(which has not yielded a full return in 1938-39) £1,500,000 
of 44 per cent. 10-year notes were placed, and 882,180 £1 
shares issued to members at par. Interest on the notes and 
the dividend payable on the additional shares would go 
far to account for the reduced rate of dividend. 
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Harrisons and Crosfield Results.—T his compa 
revenue is derived from many sources in addition . a 
dends on produce shares, and its profit record shows 4 
general connection rather than a close correspondence with 
variations in rubber and tea company earnings, Hence the 
rise of 3} per cent. in Harrisons and Crosfield’s total 
profits for 1938-39 is satisfactory. Like many other com- 
panies, however, Harrisons and Crossfield have now 
adopted a distribution policy of decided caution. Although 
earnings would have permitted an increased distribution 
the payment is reduced from 25 per cent. to 20 per cent, 
and £50,000 is placed to dividend equalisation reserve 
The allocation and profits in the past three years is shown 
in the following table: — 


Years ended June 30th 
os 1938 1939 
Profit, after N.D.C., etc. ....... 354,014¢ 333,870 seen 
Preference and pref. ord. divs. 137,800 137,800 137,800 
Management share divs. ....... 69,159 73,802 52,500 
Deferred stock :— 
Earned Yo wssserseeseseesseesees 26:6 25:°5 27:6 
Paid (total) ........ceseeeesevees 111,099 118,836 100,000 
Paid (total) % ....cccccccccceses 25 25 20 
Carry forward ....... cocaneceoesoes 155,971 159,403 164,413* 
Defd. ord. stock in issue ...... 444,395 475,346 500,000 


t Before charging £25,000 for staff pensions. * After £50,000 
to dividend equalisation reserve. 

The report stresses that, in normal times, the directors 
would have recommended a final dividend at the former 
rate, but the transfer to reserve is a precautionary measure 
necessitated by the war and the company’s widespread in- 
terests. The deferred ordinary capital in issue has now 
reached its authorised maximum of £500,000, and the 
mew reserve represents a substantial safeguard for the 
immediate future. The balance sheet continues to show 
a high degree of financial strength. Until the last cash issue 
in November, 1938, the exercise of subscription rights 
regularly brought new money into the business, and total 
assets have shown steady expansion. Surplus liquid assets 
are not much changed, at about £558,000, but shares in 
and advances to subsidiaries have risen from {£742,678 to 
£879,386, while holdings in produce companies are valued 
at a higher figure than balance-sheet cost. The {1 deferred 
ordinary stock units now stand at 77s. 6d. Subject to 
the operation of the time lag between higher produce com- 
pany earnings and their appearance in the group com- 
pany’s profits, prospects for the deferred stock appear 
reasonably favourable in war-time conditions. 


* * * 


British Sugar Results.—Since its inception, the 
British Sugar Corporation has not specified the amount of 
earnings derived from trading profits and the total of 
Government subsidy. The main present fact for share- 
holders is that the corporation is paying its minimum 
ordinary dividend of 4 per cent. for 1938-39, but actual 
receipts are insufficient to provide any earnings for 
shares. Bad crops were recorded in 1937-38 and those of 
1938-39 were still worse. The effect on the corporations 
accounts is summarised below: — 


YEARS ENDED MARCH 31ST 


1937 _ 1939 

Trading profit ............00000 1 mee 672,626 383,312 
WMI i iiicsesescntainccdnalbaiiaa 311,584 120,835 _23,000 

aencieaion vans cnsioetipniabiel 000 210,000 224,000 
Debenture service ..............+ 12,438 41,880 41, 33 
Other expenses ............000008 96,803 81,859 108,2 
Shares— 

anal i. isuisiiionsinstinndensis 584,318 218,052 Dr. ae 

TI ci cnishesehaitcddestaningiaines 150,000 163,125 i - 

IIT Ss seasnctneuias couhnanns 15-6 6:0 

RE BG cobs sthovesckcchdhanceancis 4 44 
Div. equaln. res, .......sesse00s 187,500 17,500Dr. 130,000 
Guytnwed 2 31.570 g9,997 61,196 
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Some light, however, is thrown by the report on the 
financial relationship between the corporation and the 
Government. The rate of assistance is based on a forecast, 
and as all calculations were upset by the drought, the 
assistance actually received resulted in a debit balance on 
profit and loss. Discussions with the Government, appa- 
rently directed to obtaining additional assistance, 
accounted for the delay in issuing the accounts, and it is 
stated that the withdrawal of £130,000 from the Dividend 
Equalisation Reserve represents the estimated net yield 
of the additional assistance which the Government has 
agreed to make for 1939-40. It is hoped to replace this 
sum to reserve in due course. The outbreak of war makes 
the past background to the corporation’s activities scarcely 
relevant. A war economy may provide the occasion for 
a review of the corporation’s financial structure, but for 
the moment shareholders will regard the dividend decision 
as a confirmation of an expected minimum return of 4 per 
cent. 


* * * 


New Modderfontein.—With only a few years’ life 
in prospect, New Modder has for some time shown a pro- 
gressive decline in yield of gold per ton. Since 1935-36, 
however, milling operations have remained on the same 
scale, and the rising price of gold has retarded—though 
it has not been enough to prevent—a steady decline in 
profits. The results of working in the past three years are 
set out in the following table: — 


Years ended June 30th 


1937 1938 1939 
Ore milled (COMS).........+00e000 . 2,342,000 2,336,000 2,338,000 
Yield per ton (wt.) .......600008 4-075 3-776 3-489 
Working costs per tom .......4+ 14/10 15/- 14/9 
Working profit per ton ...,..... 13/11 11/5 10/11 
£ £ £ 

Detel POU ncsakeccshcanabestore 1,653,181 1,361,124 1,296,141 
BORG cocesccicttiattdathiesinividy 743,934 591,525 571,009 
10/- shares— 

Earned.....crsorcressrccescesseess 909,247 769,599 725,131 

PN. ...ce-connseasiananuaiienanan 910,000 770,000 700,000 

Barned Ye ccccccosevevevesovseves 64-9 55-0 51°8 

Paid % sccssssedinctiiceneacdiedes 65 55 50 
Carry forwatdl sccccccscsceccccestes 206,188 205,787 230,918 


The fall in working revenue is no more than 3 per cent., 
and owing to a reduction in costs of 3d. per ton and to 
some saving in taxation, the amount available for the 
shareholders is only £44,468 lower at £725,131. The divi- 
dend is reduced by a rather greater sum. There is a useful 
addition to the carry forward of £25,131. Total ore re- 
serves at the end of June amounted to 7,325,000 tons, with 
a value of 3.6 dwt., compared with 7,997,000 tons of 3.8 
dwt. a year earlier. At last year’s rate of milling the 
apparent life of the mine is thus barely three years, and 
though the recent rise in the gold price will make some 
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difference, a limit of 150s. will not alter the situation 
decisively. New Modder 10s. shares now stand at 22s. 6d. 


* * * 


Consolidated Main Reef.—The results of Con- 
solidated Main Reef are even better than the 24 per cent. 
increase in dividend had suggested. In previous years the 
company had followed the common practice of mining 
companies by distributing available earnings in full. On 
this occasion, however, there is a more generous margin 
between profits and the dividend. The following table 
shows the course of profits in the past three years: — 


Years ended June 30th 


1937 1938 1939 
Ore EE cieniieiasbanadiink tons 1,916,500 1,935,000 2,106,000 
Yield per ton ............... dwt. 3-786 3-692 3-424 
Working costs per ton ......... 20/2 19/9 18/10 
Working profit per ton ......... 6/5 6/- 6/4 
I iiickic ncnsseeneceun £ 643,289 616,217 694,407 
SPITE tsncensetaccoccceseccncs £ 301,689 313,579 290,645 
£1 shares :— 
Bart... c.cssscvssecsccesscees £ 341,600 302,638 403,762 
ui tek dbaeniieendnesdiintinn £ 343,091 311,901 343,091 
BarROE ..ccereviercessececesers % 27:4 24-3 32:4 
UIE sdbinvbdbcsscnacescvosssons % 273 25 274 
Carry forward .............0068- £ 214,392 205,129 265,801 


The 9 per cent. increase in tonnage milled and the higher 
gold price more than compensated for the 0.268 dwt. fall 
in average yield, and working revenue rose from {2,496,976 
to £2,645,131. The fairly substantial increase in tonnage, 
moreover, resulted in a reduction in working costs of as 
much as lld. per ton. Hence, contrary to the showing 
of recent mining results, increased profits per ton contri- 
buted to higher net revenue no less than increased tonnage. 
A further influence was the sharp reduction in capital ex- 
penditure from £89,148 to £38,993, the latter sum being 
somewhat below the estimate put forward at the 1938 
general meeting. The ore reserves continue to increase, 
and at the end of June were estimated at 11,246,200 tons, 
against 11,184,400 tons, averaging 3.9, against 4.1 dwt. 
The £1 shares now stand at 67s. 6d. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—-This week’s 
analysis of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 
585, comprises 19 companies, and includes a number of im- 
portant results. Net profits of these companies amount to 
£2,714,000 against £2,866,000, a reduction of 54 per cent. 
Aggregate profits of 1,759 companies reporting in 1939 
to date total £222,161,000, showing a fall of 8 per cent., 
compared with {241,405,000 earned by the same com- 
panies a year ago. The wecek’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 577 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: All dealings are for Cash 
THOUGH the Stock Exchange is used to 
shocks, the Russian invasion of Poland 
was a serious blow, and early in the 
week prices were considerably shaken. 
And while there has been perhaps too 
of ind to ascribe the weakness 

‘ industrials to the stagnation in the 
Bilt-edged market, whereby investors in 
need of cash have been compelled to sell 
industrial stocks, there is no doubt that 
this technical difficulty has been an 
added drawback. The declining ten- 
dency continued for a time, but the 
undertone became noticeably steadier in 
mid-week. And if there has been no 
appreciable recovery, the industrial 
=—" was better in places on Thurs- 


Business in gilt-edged stocks is vir- 


tually at a standstill. The optimists are 
hoping for a reduction in Bank Rate, 
and the realists are discussing the like- 
lihood of a reduction in the minimum 
prices, which are an almost impenetrable 
barrier to actual business. The trend, in 
fact, can be measured only by the 
number of would-be sellers, and it was 
a better sign that they became less 
numerous in mid-week. Foreign bonds 
were weaker all round, even South 
American issues, which had been rela- 
tively in favour a week ago, losing 
ground. Both Chinese and Japanese 
bonds moved lower, though not simul- 
taneously. Among home rails, unofficial 
minimum prices for the prior charges 
remained operative, and only a little 
business was passing. The ordinary 
stocks hardened somewhat after early 
dullness, but clearly no pronounced new 
trend can emerge until the position of 


stockholders during the period of Gov- 
ernment control is clarified. On Mon- 
day, Argentine rails reacted in sym~ 
pathy with the general tendency and 
then became steadier. ; 
The industrial market began the week 
in a mood of discouragement. Quota- 
tions were widened and business con- 
tinued to be largely a matter of nego- 
tiation. There was, however, no real 
selling pressure, and by mid-week the 
market had recovered much of its 
balance, helped by the improvement on 
Wall Street and the announcement of 
unchanged interims by a few important 
companies. Among iron and _ steel 
shares, falls of 1s. or more were general 
on Monday. Subsequent movements 
were small, and there was a belated re- 
covery on Thursday. Changes in electri- 
cal equipment issues were too few and 
diverse to test the real trend in this 
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group of shares. Motor shares were 
weak, though they showed some re- 
covery on Wednesday, while aircraft 
issues became a little firmer as time 
went on. Compared with other sections, 
textile and rayon issues did not show 
up so prominently as in the previous 
week. They were dull to start with, and 
support in mid-week was selective. 
Breweries continued their recent down- 
ward drift, but moderate support was 
met at the lower levels. Tobacco shares 
improved on Wednesday under the lead 
of Imperial Tobacco. Little interest was 
apparent in the Stores group, prices 
ruling steady apart from a relapse in 
Woolworth on Tuesday, while pro- 
vision and catering issues had an easier 
appearance. Shipping shares eased 
throughout the week led by Furness 
Withy. Prices sagged in the miscel- 
laneous group after the week-end, but 
Imperial Chemical offered resistance 
on Tuesday. An irregular trend later 
developed, Turner and Newall and 
London Brick losing ground. Asso- 
ciated Cement with other isolated 
issues, however, advanced fractionally. 

Oil shares were adversely affected 
after the week-end by liquidation on the 
part of holders requiring ready cash, 
and market leaders reacted sharply. A 
quiet but firmer tone developed in mid- 
week under the lead of “Shell” and 
Eagle issues. Trinidad issues offered 
strong resistance throughout the week. 
Rubber shares have eased slightly, in 
line with market sentiment and owing 
to lack of any lead from the com- 
modity. The tea share market is still 
hampered by difficulty in placing buy- 
ing or selling orders. 

Political developments over the week- 
end and adverse conditions on the 
Johannesburg market were responsible 
for the dull tone in mining issues on 
Monday. Dealers were unwilling to take 
stock, and prices drifted downwards, 
but some support developing in mid- 
week at the lower levels. Developing 
issues weakened on fears of difficulty 
in raising funds for future operations, 
with Western Holdings and West Wits 
particularly affected. The improved 
levels following Tuesday’s short rally 
were, however, maintained in mid-week. 
Finance issues followed the general 
trend, while West Africans, despite the 
latest news of Ashanti developments, 
have been out of favour during the 
week. Rhodesian copper shares were 
offered on Monday, lack of interest pre- 
venting any substantial improvement 
later in the week. Tin shares failed to 
live up to the previous week’s promise, 
the revised third quarter quota decision 
having no material effect on prices. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

Publication of the Actuaries’ Invest- 

ment Index is temporarily suspended. 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
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Bargainst} 723% 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
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» 18 2,350 67°6 110-7 
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ANTICIPATED peace overtures from 
Berlin following the partition of 
Poland and the impending fight over 
the Neutrality Act confused sentiment 
on Wall Street this week. Considerable 
profit-taking developed, especially 
among steel, copper, aircraft and 
chemical issues. Absence of peace pro- 
posals in the Danzig speech,. however, 
was quickly interpreted as a bull point 
for war stocks, and steel and aircraft 
shares soared accordingly. On Tuesday 
the Dow Jones industrial average rose 
overnight from 147.78 to 152.14. In 
mid-week the advance was continued, 
but a more cautious attitude gradually 
developed pending the results of the 
political negotiations over the 
Neutrality Act. The bond market, 
apart from a somewhat firmer tendency 
among second-grade rails, has been in- 
active and dull. Jron Age estimates steel 
ingot production at 79 per cent. of 
capacity compared with 71 per cent. 
last week. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
14, 2i, 
1939 1939 
Shell Union... 151g 151, 
port seceny a8 1453 14 
Atchison ...... 301g 341g) Stan. Cal. 3212 3012 
75g| Stan. Oil N.J. =e 


14, 21, 
1939 1939 


N.Y. Central. 201g 2012! Briggs ......... 24 2234 
10% 107g| Chrysler ...... 891g 8812 


8 4 ae ee a 
161g 165g/Gen. Motors 54 54 
d Kelvntr. ce 


Tig i 
ene eo Air... = wae 
2. Utilities and nited Aircft. ‘ 

Communications _| Allied Cheml. aoa a4 
11%6 13!2\ Ged Carbide. 6112... 
795 is) Allis Chalmer 45° 44i 
93, 9i,| Gen, Blectric 421g 41 
Bip... | West’hseElec. 115 11314 
5, 333,|American Can 110!) 110 
sie i 
Sn. {oat ~ 582 
33% 38'¢/Johns Manvie 7712 7813 


Hi 


SoERZeEe 
siete 
BSzEh es 


» 134 1314! Com Prods, 61 ; 
Inter. Tel. For. 51, Glidden F 173 
Westn. Union 32 3558) Celanese of A. 25 2634 
reeeeenes 614 614) Eastm’n Kdk. 154 15754 
Ss a ait ile 
20th Cen. Fox 4 
Am. Rol. Mili 21 “es 
Beth. i Di 93 gis she Trade, etc. 
. 4 ard.. 545, 54 
Ue os --. 7734 77s Sears Roebck. 77s 73 
U.S. Steel Pi. 1195g 118 | Woolworth... 38 3812 
Am. Metal ... 2734 2819|Nat. Biscuit... ...  ... 
Am. Smelting 5712 5712| Nat. Dairy ... 1554 155, 
Anaconda ... 35 341g:Am. Tob. B... 7873 7814 
Cerro de Pas.. 4353 41 | Nat. Distillers 23 231g 
Int. Nickel ... 421, 40 6. Finance 
U.S. Smelt... oa oe ati Credit 43 
Phillips Petr.. «»  «» (Com.Iny.Tr. 47 
* xd, 
By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
below the fo index figures 
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Torat DEALINGS IN New York 





Le 
Stock Exchange 
1939 Teh. ee 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
aaa eenatineninetieeetees 
September 14 ......... 2,010 10,330 
‘a 15 sanentiein 1,590 , 
<a aaenn d 5,360 
SS Me sect 1,730 1,730 
- 19 1,830 10,010 
i SD aveanb 2,140 13,420 


_ * "Two-Hour Session. 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week =a Nominal Con- New 
September 23, 1939 Capital ee Money 
To the Public ............ ul a Nil 
To Shareholders ......... Nil és Nil 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nill nie Nil 
By Permission to Deal... 366,182 ... 274,728 
Saving Certs., week to 

Sept. 16, 1939 ......... Dr100,000 —_...Dr 100,000 
Including Excluding 

Year to date ae Conversions 
1939 (New Basis)... 108,196,574 85,670,632 
1938 (New Basis)... 237,119,105 217,228,142 
1939 (Old Basis) .... 71,823,052 392,973 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 173,898,546 154,987,678 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ 
1939 (New Basis) 58,150,752 25,244,148 2,245,732 
1938 (New Basis) 166,787,209 47,590,756 2,850,177 


1939 Oia Basis) 34,232,882 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 131,063,375 21,104,231 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ 
1939 (New Basis) 44020,545 8,115,649 32,630,438 
1938 (New Basis) 137,4 


097 15,376,492 64,431,553 
1939 (Old Basis) 3 92 688,459 10,919,413 


7,608, 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,391,813 9,252,053 19,343,812 
Norts.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


Pay- 

















Prev. 

Company +Final Total! able | Year 
BANKS % | % | wee 
Bank of Scotland ...... pee, éek PP ae 
inion Bank ...... P Be *" TNov. 1 | 2ig* 
ot SURANCE  lgrrigt| ... (Oct. 16 417%" 
Bae tik Roe i ceebii 2Zig*| ... jOct. 19) 2st 
i Rbr.... | «+ 3 x. 
Fed. (Selangor) _ _ on ¢ a" 
Parit-Bruas Rubb=r... Tiot| 15 Tig* 
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Industry and Trade 


Commodity Prices.— As was to be expected, 
the introduction of control of supplies and prices of a large 
number of commodities, necessary though it was, has given 
rise to a good deal of confusion. With a few exceptions, 
including cotton, rubber and tin, there have been no free 
market dealings since the outbreak of war, and in the case 
of certain raw materials subject to maximum prices, trans- 
actions have been of small dimensions. Some time must 
be expected to lapse before the machinery of control is 
operating smoothly. In view of the suspension of dealings 
and because the standard grades for which maximum 
prices were fixed differ from those which have been given 
regularly in our weekly list of wholesale prices on page 588, 
it has been necessary to omit certain prices altogether, and, 
where necessary, to substitute new grades for those hitherto 
shown. For the same reasons the publication of The 
Economist’s fortnightly price indices has had to be tem- 
porarily suspended. Meanwhile, the force of the initial 
upward movement of prices in the United States, whose 
markets remain free of control, has spent itself. After 
rising from 140.3 (December 31, 1931 = 100) on 
August 31st to 168.8 on September 6th—an advance of 
20 per cent.—Moody’s index of the prices of sensitive 
commodities in the United States has varied within narrow 
limits, and on September 20th it stood at 171.1. 


* * * 


Jump in Shipping Freight Rates.—If the insti- 
tution of control over the supplies and prices of important 
raw materials and foodstuffs has led to some confusion and 


has rendered it difficult for consumers to obtain supplies, 
the virtual absence of control on the shipping freight 
markets has led to an indiscriminate, and in many cases 
probably unjustified, advance in rates. There have been 
many examples of increases in freight rates of 100 per 
cent. and more. In justification of these enormous in- 
Creases shipowners point to the rise in insurance rates, and 
in the cost of fuel as well as to the risk of delay through 
the institution of the convoy system. Some advances in 
freight rates were undoubtedly justified, but, judging by 
the magnitude of the increases, there is a strong presump- 
tion that shipowners have made an altogether dispropor- 
tionate allowance for the probable increase in costs and 
that in fact they are trying to secure as much as the traffic 
will bear. This is an unsatisfactory state of affairs, for in 
the present emergency there is no justification for waste 
or for increased profits. The behaviour of the freight 
markets since the outbreak of war indeed reinforces the 
conclusion reached in a survey of the shipping position 
in The Economist of September 16th (page 527), when it 
was pointed out that the merchant marine should be 
requisitioned and that official freight rates should be fixed 
without delay. 


* * * 


Cotton Control Board.—In view of the consulta- 
tions which have taken place during the past fortnight 
between Sir Percy Ashley of the Board of Trade and repre- 
sentatives of the Lancashire cotton industry, there was no 
surprise when it was announced at the beginning of this 





cash bonus of 3 per cent., making 18 per 





(Continued from page 576) 
‘ay * *Int. Pay- | Prev 
Company | or | Total ble - 
'tFinal Year COHE 
STEERER eine 
South Crofty ......... 5* | Sept. 30 5* 
Sungei Besi Mines ... | 215% | Oct. 12 Nil* 
Tronoh Mines ....... 2io* | Oct. 13° Nil* 
INDUSTRIALS | 
90 WOO cdisksscceseee 


Anglo-Siam Sees Tot 
Army & Navy Stores | 3d ps* 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


ae Results of the Week.— 
EENEN AND COMPANY 
have reduced the dividend from 9 per 
cent. to 74 per cent., but the fall in net 
profits is small. The results of RIDING’S 
STORES are satisfactory, for total profits 
are £54,651 against £49,119, and the 
35 per cent. dividend is repeated. The 
reduction in GENERAL THEATRE 
CORPORATION net profits from 
£122,698 to £117,022 is not serious. The 
report, however, refers to the need of 
conserving all its resources owing to the 
closing of the corporation’s theatres by 
Government order. Satisfactory stability 
of profits is shown by LINES BROS., 
whose total profits of £81,167 compare 
with £80,345. The report of GRATTAN 
W HOUSES shows __ considerable 
181,513 
against £147,260. Net profits of HILTON 
MAIN COLLIERIES are only slightly 


Eastwoods, Ltd.—Preliminary figures of 
this company were discussed in an Invest- 
ment Note in The Economist of September 
9, 1939, page 499. The balance sheet at 
March 31, 1939, shows total assets of 
935,802. Cash, 

vernment securi- 
ties, £68,589 (£98,720). Debtors, £211,400 
(£190,583). Creditors £168,343 (£171,557). 


Calico Printers’ Association. — The 
profits of this company for year to June 30, 
balan: eet 

of August 19 365. The ce-s 
Shows oul assets,  £11,832,175 
11,278,153). Cash, £387,675 (£579,376). 
h held by trustees, £367,144 (£366,278). 
12,194 (£707,769). Stocks, 
005 (£892,015): Government secu- 


Atkinson-Oates Motors) 20 Nov. 15) 
Ault and Wiborg...... 3lg* Oct. 31) 3le* 
Bolsover Colliery...... Sig* see | cee | Sg* 
British Aluminium ... OPS viatie Ac nee eh 
British Gas Light sae TP ae Ts oe tl 
British Oil Shipping | Nil*, ... | .. | 5* 
Seiieh Power aniepuaia 4 o: Poigy a 
ie an ireless ... llo*, ... f l1lp* 
Carricks (Caterers Dnt rs ee a ™ 38 
heshire Salt ......... 6¢, 10 |... | Tie 
City & Ine. Trust ~ | 3 Oct. 11) 4 
tness Iron ......... OT: ons . 16 | 9d ps* 
Craven Brothers ...... ise nee oo. 4 To 
Crowther (John) ...... 10 | | 10 
renee Gohn)...... 4) -s 4" progress : total profits are 
Electric Supply Corp. | 3lo* ... ‘. 31g* 
Express Dairy ......... A ann na 3* . 
Guavet and Main bedesk 3 ee a 7 changed, at £31,559 against £32,325. 
Hol oJ ereevesecessece ove eee * 
= wae eoreovesoons : 7 “ os MISCELLANEOUS 
Indestructible Paint | 71p* | | Toe 
International Paint Sal see 4* 
emas (S. Africa) 5¢ | Oct. 23} _ 5* 
Mceeanteh — = | ons a Tip* 
Maidstone Mates. sais ot - ‘ | Me 
ester Liners ... so | 5 1 914,234 inst 
Overt . * gains 
Mid, Counties Elec. ae | Oct.” 18, 2" 73 t28 ( 34 116) 
Montgomery Ward cts.*) ... Oct. 14/25cts.* ’ £54,116). 
Montreal Cottons 50 cts. \Sept. 15)50cts.* 
Ne cor cune | Akt eat 
* ee * 
PinchinJohmoa = Sir RF) de 
anks, Ltd. .........., 5 18 Sept.23 17 
Ri cae a : 
ver Plate Trust * A* ae bs so 3, 1939, were discussed in The 
Robertson Ledlie...... | | ; 3* 
Ruberoid eedesclaakGddins 3¢ | eat 3* 
mith’s Crisps......... gt HER | Tig* 
Spillers (Def.) 2..." a oi 9 give 
Squirrel Confectnry. me oe “se * 
Stothert and Pitt ...... eT el eee 21. Debtors, 
Wale’ Steel Cos....... Set 8(g), Oct. 12} 10(A) 
Waerworth Bros”: | GP) x] |G 
Ingit TRUSTS | Pence | Pence 27,014). 


Trust of Bank Shares ies2/ 


ml | fasta 


it £1,705,101 (£1,609,821). Creditors, 
£344,266 (£3 


Ranks, Ltd.—Owing to the work of 
the directors in connection with food 
defence, the annual meeting will be deferred 
until later in the year. A second interim 
has been declared of 12 ver cent., plus a 


cent. for the year compared with 17 per 
cent. 


Lines Brothers, Ltd.—Trading profit 
year to June 30, 1939, £81,167 (£80,345). 
To tax and N.D.C., £9,396 (£6,333). Net 
profit, £70,208 (£72,512). Ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 30 per cent. To 
reserve, £5,000 (£5,000). Carry forward 
£23,181 (£24,088). 


Grattan Warehouses, Ltd.—Trading 
profit, year to June 30, 1939, £175,659 
(£143,351). To stamp duty, £1,364 (nil), 
To tax and N.D.C., £35,000 (£25,000). 
Preference dividend, £8,659 (£9,128), 
Ordinary dividend, 13} per cent. (£54,375) 
against 30 per cent. (£54,999). To reserve, 
£60,000 (£50,000). To capital redemption, 
£8,745 (£5,495). Carry forward, £52,254 
(£38,884). 


General Theatre Corporation.—Net 
profit, including investment income, 
£312,526, for year to March 31, 1939, 
against £328,922. To tax and N.D.C., 
£25,501 (£36,221). To reserves : Special 
depreciation, £20,000 (same); general, 
£50,000 (£35,000) ; carry forward, £63,014 
(£56,592); preferred ordinary dividend 
9 against 15 per cent., as it is considered 
necessary to conserve resources. 


Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mills.— 
Net profit for year to June 30, 1939, 
£20,784 (£32,272). Transfers to general 
and depreciation reserves maintained at 
£10,000 and £4,000 respectively. For tax 
and N.D.C., £4,308 (£2,519). Ordinary 
dividend 12} against 15 per cent. Carry 
forward, £6,690 (£11,623). 

W. H. Dorman and Company, Ltd.— 
Accounts for year to March 31, 1939, show 
net profit £21,125 (£20,067). To general 
reserve, £15,000 (nil). Ordinary dividend, 
124 per cent., against nil. Carry forward, 
£8,755 (£20,067). 

San Paulo (Brazilian) Railway.— 
The Government of Brazil has sanctioned 
an increase in this company’s rates. It is 
anticipated that the increase will take effect 
on October 1, 1939. 


(Continued on page 584) 
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week that the Government had decided to appoint a 
Cotton Control Board. The Board is fully representative of 
the employers’ and operatives’ organisations, and Sir Percy 
Ashley will be chairman. The first meeting of the Board 
took place on Tuesday last, and it was announced that 
sub-committees had been appointed to deal with (a) raw 
cotton supplies; (b) production and Government contracts; 
(c) export trade; and (d) essential commodities. The chair- 
men of these committees will be members of the Board. Sir 
Percy Ashley, in a statement, said that the first and most 
obvious object of the Board was the provision of all 
Government requirements, not only for the fighting ser- 
vices, but also for home defence and hospitals, etc. Not 
less important was the encouragement of the export trade 
in cotton goods. Although compulsory powers of various 
kinds would have to be sought, a great deal could be done 
by voluntary effort. The fixing of prices was envisaged 
and some consideration would be given to compensation, 
though the problem was different from what it was during 
the last war, when compensation was provided for both 
millowners and employers. Sir Percy announced that some 
of the powers granted under the Cotton Industry (Re- 
organisation) Act would probably be assimilated by the 
Board, and they might have to apply for others. With 
regard to labour matters, it was desirable that existing 
organisations in the industry should be utilised as fully 
as possible. 


Coal Exports in War.—lIn the last war the decline 
in the production of coal, the increased requirements 
of many branches of our manufacturing industries, 
the claims of the allied fleets, and the contraction in the 
volume of international trade reduced considerably the 
amount of coal available for shipment to foreign countries. 
Our exports of coal, coke and patent fuel, in terms of 
coal, totalled only 43.4 million tons in 1918 compared 
with 98.3 million tons in 1913. But even at this level 
British coal proved of decisive importance in securing raw 
materials and foodstuffs and the assistance of neutral 
tonnage. In the present war the apparent immediate need 
for British coal for export is nothing like as great as it was 
in 1914-18. For of the world mercantile fleet approximately 
53 per cent. (equal to 35} million tons gross) is now fitted 
with oil-burning appliances compared with only just over 
3 per cent. (14 million tons gross) in 1913; the French 
and Belgian coalfields are not only intact and in the 
possession of their native owners, but are producing more 
coal than in 1913; Holland, instead of depending on 
external sources for the greater part of her consumption, 
is to-day exporting as coal, coke and patent fuel approxi- 
mately half of her current production of about 13 million 
tons. Moreover, improved furnace practice has led to a 
great decrease in the consumption of coal per unit of 
power for marine navigation as well as for other purposes. 
How far these post-war changes have affected the volume 
of the international trade in coal may be roughly measured 
by the fact that the combined coal cargo and bunker 
exports of the United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, Poland, Holland and Belgium last year were 
109,345,000 metric tons and 126,708,000 tons in the more 
prosperous trading year of 1937, compared with 
164,021,000 tons in 1913. These greatly changed condi- 
tions necessarily affect fuel policy in the present war, but 
they have not deprived the United Kingdom of its pre- 
dominance in the export trade, which has been increased 
by the interruption in German and Polish supplies. France 
has been given a prior claim on our export trade, and this 
may mean the supply to our ally of approximately 20 
million tons per annum. The fuel needs of neutral coun- 
tries are likely to be great; even during 1915-18 we 
supplied Norway, Sweden and Denmark with 73 per cent. 
of their total coal imports, while there are still some 31 
million gross tons of shipping which use coal exclusively. 
There is, therefore, still scope for an active and expanding 
export trade in coal, by which our necessary imports of 

raw materials and foods can be partly covered. 
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Larger Imports.—The fall in the value of British 
imports between June and July was followed by a 
increase between July and August, when imports ie 
valued at £81.1 millions; the increase was due chief . 
larger imports of food, drink and tobacco. There — ; 
sharp fall in the value of British exports between July and 
August, concentrated on exports of British manufactures 

U.K. Imports AND Exports (£000) 











1937 | 1938 9 Change bet 

SP | 1006 andi 

oc Sst 
August | | ; 
Total Imports .......00.sesee0es 86,648 | 74,113 | 81,097 |+ 6,984 a ome 
British Exports .........cs.ss000 42 | 36,331 | 37,077 |+ 746 + 2.9 
RNID iain cotati ane a cadens 6,687 | 5,044) 4,488 | — 556 | “4)-9 
Total i estusnbbaniotances | 49,233 | 41,375 | 41,565 |+ 190) + 0.5 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 37,415 | 32,738 | 39,532 |+ 6,794 | +20-8 
Transhipments under Bond... | 2,969 | 2,749 | 2,977 |+ 228) + 8.3 
Eight Months ended August | | 

Total Imports .......s.sesee00s 655,046 616,539 606,032 |—10,507 ~ 1.7 
British Exports ........0s0ssse00e | 341,439 | 306,904 | 313,637 |+ 6,733 | + 2 1 
Re-EXPOFTS «0... .eeeeeseseeeeneess | 54,201 | 42,351 | 36,304 |— 6,047 | —14.2 
Total Exports ...........ss0000 395,640 349,255 349,941 |+ 686 | + 9.2 
Excess of Imports over Exports 259,406 | 267,284 | 256,091 |—11,193 — 4-2 
Transhipments under Bond... | 24,564 20,946 | 21,607 + 661 | + 3-2 





Compared with August, 1938, total imports last month 
were up by 9.4 per cent., while the value of domestic 
exports showed a rise of only 2 per cent. The Economist 
index of the volume of the intake of raw materials fell 
from 130.5 (1935 = 100) in July to 125.5 in August, 
while the index of the volume of British manufactured 
exports fell from 101 to 96. 


* * * 


Irish Exports. — The Anglo-Irish trade war, 
coupled with the protection given by Britain in recent 
years to her own agriculture, resulted in a marked fall in 
Irish exports of food to Britain, which has not been 
entirely made good in the last two years. The table below 
shows for 1930 and the last two years British imports 
from Eire of food and live animals for food: — 

| Total 
Imports from Eire British 
| Imports 


1930 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 
Ritter saa fies 000 cwt. | 522 320 327 


| | 9,509 

Condensed milks .............++ 000 cwt. ots 112, | 113 | 1,993 
NS ‘ncsoshacubdscnctee mil. gt. hundreds | 4:8 1-9 | 2:2 | 27:7 
Dead poultry ............-.000+ 000 cwt. 116 103 102 | | 44% 
Bacon and hams ............... 000 cwt. 330 526 553 =| «(7,533 
Saacbbedbbbcdndseczocccnceeeds 000 cwt boa 26 29 «| «1,443 

| Puseusueereeceniape 000 289 54 37 | «37 
RAND BREE sickcctwidendeciacsstins 000 head | 415 43 48 48 
DUREIED > ahdesdsaddrsensercage 000 head | 835 641 620 | 647 
MID © cnnadinneborcecscdnsh 000 head | 567 312 298 | 298 








Britain is still Eire’s most important market for her agri- 
cultural exports, and with the suspension of import quotas 
and probably a rising trend in prices Irish exports will 
no doubt also expand. Further, the return of large numbers 
of Irish labourers will ease the labour problem of the Irish 
farmer as it has intensified that in British agriculture. 
Eire’s most valuable export is store cattle, which are bought 
in large numbers by English farmers for the beef trade. 


* * * 


War and Wheat.—The Agriculture Act passed last 
summer provided for a periodic review of the standard 
price of wheat which farmers obtain under the present 
Wheat Act. The Committee appointed for this purpose 
has now reported to the Minister of Agriculture that a 
see no reason for an increase beyond the present leve 
of 45s. per quarter, which is nearly double the market 
price. The Committee did not, of course, take into igh 
sideration the contingency of war, but the Ministry os 
Agriculture has announced that, after consultation wit 
the Ministry of Food, it has been decided to continue 
both the standard price at its present level ~ * 
mechanism of the Wheat Act for the cereal year 1939" 
No announcements have yet been made concerning ol 
barley and oats subsidy, which provided only 4 ae 
price; it seems likely that, if a further 1} million ie 
are to be ploughed up, some of which at least will be “a 
to cereals, the Government will institute fixed prices 
these products as ‘well as wheat. 
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Rise in Oil Prices.—In view of recent estimates of 
the probable magnitude of war-time mineral oil require- 
ments, it is scarcely surprising that the outbreak of war 
in Europe has been followed by a pronounced advance in 
the prices of petroleum products. After almost three weeks 
of war, prices on the Gulf export market are still rather 
nominal; but, where available, petrol prices show advances 
up to 2 cents a gallon (say 40 per cent.) compared with 
those ruling at the end of August, while other products 
have also been advanced substantially. Though increases 
of this magnitude may, perhaps, seem reasonable on a 
long-term view, they would appear to have little present 
justification; and this for several reasons. In the first 
place, there is no doubt that many of the estimates that 
have lately been bandied about have greatly exaggerated 
the expansion in demand which is likely to occur in time 
of war. A sharp increase in military consumption of petrol, 
Diesel oil and certain other products is, of course, inevit- 
able; but against these increases must be set the saving 
of civil consumption which is certain to follow the intro- 
duction of petrol rationing in practically every European 
country. That the British rationing scheme will drastically 
reduce consumption in these islands will by now be appar- 
ent to every private motorist. Outside the belligerent 
countries rationing schemes of various kinds have been 
announced in Italy, Eire, Scandinavia, Finland, Hungary, 
Switzerland and other countries. A lot of slack, therefore, 
remains to be taken up before total world demand 
can show any increase. Moreover, those countries—particu- 
larly Germany—which have accumulated substantial re- 
serves against war, can now draw on their stocks. 


* * * 


Nor does an examination of the supply position neces- 
sarily justify the expectation of a boom in world oil prices. 
With Texas producers working a five-day week and with 
output in other important American states drastically re- 
stricted by “ proration ” regulations, it is apparent that no 
foreseeable increase in demand at the Gulf could be suffi- 
cient to raise costs above their present level; indeed, costs 
would decline if some of the existing restrictions on 
production were removed. Hence, although the c.i.f. cost 
of petroleum products in this country may be sharply 
increased as a result of higher freight and insurance 
charges, and of the depreciation in sterling, there is no 
rational basis for a price boom on the world market. 
Realisation of this fact, and the operation of seasonal influ- 
ences, may indeed produce a setback in Gulf prices in the 
near future, notwithstanding the modest improvement in 
the American statistical position which has followed last 
month’s closure of many of the producing wells. 


* * * 


Tin Prices and Output.—Much anxiety has been 
felt in the international tin markets at the exceptional dis- 
parity in tin prices between New York and London. The 
British Ministry of Supply has now fixed £230 per ton 
(the upper limit of the buffer pool) as the maximum 
legal price at which tin may be sold and a similar step 
has been taken by the Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
But in New York the uncertainties of shipment, the fact 
that the pool’s holdings were located in Britain and the 
wave of speculation in war commodities combined to push 
up the price of tin from 48.85 cents per Ib. on August 31st 
to over 70 cents. per Ib. in the course of last week. This 
development has been countered by drastic action on the 
part of the International Tin Committee, which on 
Monday last announced an increase (the third this month) 
in the export quotas for the third quarter. At the new 
level of 100 per cent. of the basic quotas, exports from 
the seven restricting countries in the present quarter should 
amount to 51,994 tons (compared with 24,108 tons at the 
Original export allowance of 45 per cent.), to which must 
be added another 14,000 tons from countries outside the 
scheme. Consumption in this period is unlikely to exceed 
38,000 to 40,000 tons, and as the mines have been asked 
by their s to ship from their large stocks 
without delay, it is to be hoped that the New York traders 
Will realise that ample supplies are available. These 
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measures have already succeeded in lowering the price of 
tin on the New York Commodity Exchange to 63 cents 
per Ib., and the fall may be expected to continue until 
this abnormal disparity between the American and London 
prices has disappeared. 


* * * 


Timber from the Baltic. — Shortly before the 
declaration of war the Admiralty advised British ships to 
leave the Baltic, and since the beginning of hostilities 
British trade through the Baltic has necessarily been sus- 
pended, while that in the North Sea may, for a time, be 
dislocated by submarine attacks. The closure of the Baltic 
will seriously affect the British timber trade; as the table 
below shows, one-third by value of the timber and wood 
pulp imported into this country in 1938 came from coun- 
tries whose sole outlet is the Baltic. 


BRITISH IMPORTS FROM BALTIC AND NortH SEA COUNTRIES 
IN 1938 


neat a 
Eggs | Fish, Iron ' Wood Wood 

































































[Yand bs a— — Pulp 
an an : tor 
z | Shell | frozen Scrap | Timber Paper 
| | } 
Mil. | Mil, | ’000 mi.| g | £ 
cwt. | cwt. | dozen | cwt mil ods 
RIA: entarmenanens aie $-2| .. 8-24 | 5:44 
Estonia .......0cseeeeeees 0:04 | 0-18 B-@ | cee 0-28 | 0-22 
RIE edienmnaniatsniens -04 | 0- AL]. 153]... 
Lithuania ............0++ 0-19 | 0-23 scat” eee Ree 0:16 
NE Petencintapansaansse 0-46 0-20} 26-2| ... “ 3-67)... 
Total Baltic ......... 0-73 | 1-16] 33-9] .. | ... | 13-72% 5-82 
Pere of Total 
British Imporis ... 12-2) 12:2) ... a | $2:0| 36-3 
Sweden ...cccccsecsees 25/0-30/ 48/ ... | 1:99| 5-95) 5-03 
Norway ...ccccssceeeee 1/ 0-01} 1-6| 0-61} 0-95 | 0-59| 2-22 
Becton }2-37| 95-2/0-33] .. | | Os 
Total North Sea | 2°68 | 101-5 | 0-94| 2-94 6-54 | 7-25 
> of Total | | 
British Imports ... | 48-5 | 28-2| 36-6| 57-3! 27-3| 15-2) 45-2 








Total British Imports | 7-53 | 9-51 | 277-0 | 1:64 | 10-75 | 42-90 | 16-05 
| ea | | 


* With Russia, total Baltic £19-46 millions. 








A very high proportion of the Swedish and Russian timber 
is also shipped by the Baltic, though some transference 
could probably be made, if the price justified the extra cost 
of land transport to the North Sea ports. It is this certainty 
of interrupted supplies, combined with the importance of 
timber and wood pulp as a raw material for other indus- 
tries, that has led the Government to take complete control 
of the supplies of timber and paper. The timber situation 
is, however, considerably less serious than in 1914-18 owing 
to the development in the last twenty years of the North 
American timber and wood exports, supplies of which are 
not so liable to interruption. 


* * * 


Food from Scandinavia.—The table given above 
also shows the very high proportion of British imports of 
bacon, butter and eggs which comes from Denmark. The 
production of these commodities is largely based on sup- 
plies of imported feeding stuffs and of fertilisers, and 
consequently may be again considerably curtailed in the 
event of a prolonged war. As in 1917 and 1918, therefore, 
American supplies of bacon, butter and lard may be of vital 
importance to the Ministry of Food. Owing to the very low 
prices of feeding stuffs, there has recently been an increase 
in the number of pigs in the United States; the census on 
January 1, 1939, gave a total of 49.0 million pigs, com- 
pared with 42.9 million on the same date of 1938 and the 
minimum number of 39.0 million in 1935. Compared, how- 
ever, with the 65.3 million pigs recorded at the beginning 
of 1919, the figure is still low, and unless pig and lard 
prices rise considerably further than those of grain, and 
thus encourage a rapid increase in pig herds, exports of the 
scale of those in 1918 and 1919 are not immediately 
practicable. In Canada a slow fall in the number of pigs 
in recent years has been accompanied by a very rapid 
expansion in the exports of bacon to the United Kingdom; 
in 1938 Canada supplied one-fifth of the British imports, 
and her export trade could probably be increased if the 
price ratio between grain and hogs remains favourable. 
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Coal 


Sheffield.—A more active demand 
has followed the control of fuel sup- 
plies, and collieries are winding heavy 
tonnages. All qualities of industrial coal 
are in good demand, the heavy indus- 
tries calling for increased deliveries. The 
operation of winter prices has slowed 
down the call for house coal, although 
business is quite active. Utility under- 
takings are being well supplied. Blast- 
furnace coke is in sharp request for 
prompt delivery, and business in other 
grades is on a good scale. Export busi- 
ness is limited, and will remain so until 
the new conditions of trading are 
clearer than at present. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Curtailment 
of German fuel exports and the cessa- 
tion of Polish supplies is affecting the 
demand for North-East coals. Licences 
are being granted more freely to 
neutral countries, which, combined with 
the fact that tonnage is chartering more 
readily, has placed collieries in a much 
better position. Northumberland steam 
classes are in good demand from home 
consumers while Durham manufactur- 
ing grades are wanted by France and 
Belgium. Prices show no change, being 
strictly controlled by the various sales 
committees. 


* 


Glasgow .—This market has already 
largely adjusted itself to the new con- 
ditions. Export business is of course 
getting under way more slowly in view 
of the restrictions, but progress is being 
made and new price lists have been 
issued in Fife and the Lothians, These 
show at most only moderate increases, 
while in one or two instances there is 
actually a decline against the pre-war 
figure. The granting of licences is pro- 
ceeding steadily. Apart from export 
trade market conditions remain active. 
Priotity arrangements are now in opera- 
tion, and the plan promises to work 
satisfactorily as outputs are running 
on a full scale. 


* 


Cardiff.—Shipments at the South 
Wales ports are substantially lower than 
they were in August. Normally between 
35 per cent. and 40 per cent. of the coal 
exports are carried in foreign bottoms, 
but in spite of the great increase in 
freight rates (they average about 100 per 
cent. higher than last month) the 
chartering of neutral vessels is hindered 
partly by the submarine war and partly 
by the delay in the adoption of war risk 
terms by neutral Governments. The 
control of tonnage for the shipment of 
coal to France is under the joint direc- 
tion of British and French representa- 
tives in London ‘hag through 
appointed agents at the exporting ports. 
The collieries are working normally and 
the railway authorities state that the 
new wagon pooling arrangements are 
operating smoothly. In the inland trade 
deliveries to factories are prompt, but 
in the house coal market delays are 
caused by transport difficulties and the 
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pressure of an abnormal accumulation 
of prompt orders. The market has not 
been informed of any change in the re- 
cent level of permitted prices, but it is 
understood that consultations are 
taking place on the subject with the 
Mines Department. The new licensing 
regulations are now generally in force 
and there is close co-operation between 
the coal supply and export supply 
officers and the Executive Board of the 
South Wales coal scheme through a 
Standing Joint Consultative Committee. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield. — In existing circum- 
stances attendance at the iron and steel 
market has small advantage, and con- 
sumers and producers are doing little 
more than discuss the position and 
prospects. Good supplies of forge and 
foundry iron are obtainable, and 
although consumption of hematites 
shows a heavy increase, users are secur- 
ing full deliveries under contract. Basic 
pig is a less easy market, supplies being 
barely adequate to meet requirements. 
Finished iron shows some improvement. 

For all steel materials there is heavy 
pressure, and delay in delivery is un- 
avoidable. Billets, bright drawn steel, 
small bars and strip are all in sharp de- 
mand, and some producers have had to 
close their books in order to cope with 
the orders in hand. 

Every branch of local industry is fully 
employed, and while the bulk of orders 
is on Government account, some firms 
are stated to be able to deal with a 
Certain amount of ordinary commercial 
business. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—Deliveries of iron 
and steel are now being made in accord- 
ance with priorities issued by the 
authorities. Slightly more business is 
being done by merchants, and in one or 
two cases the necessary licences have 
been received. Although the output of 
Steel in this area has been slowly in- 
creasing for some time past, every effort 
is being made to obtain a larger 
production. 

There is a strong demand for all 
classes of steel, billets and sheet bars 
being rationed and priority being given 
to suppliers of Government require- 
ments. Foundry iron is in steady re- 
quest, while hematite pig iron is being 
called for in increasing quantities and 
stocks are being reduced. Supplies of 

« scrap are meagre, and any 
quantities coming on to the market are 
immediately taken up at the Control 
prices. 

* 


Glasgow. The busy conditions 
reported last week are maintained in 
every branch of the trade in the West of 
Scotland and everything possible is 

done to increase production. 

ne stocks - ~: material are 
ving sufficient for the exceptional 
demands. Saturday and Monday, Sep- 
tember 23rd and 25th, are recognised 
holidays in Glasgow and neighbour- 
bod, but many establishments are cur- 
tailing the holiday owing to the urgency 
of the work on hand. At other plants, 
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works engineers will be on dut be 
tically all the week-end to take i. 
tage of the cessation of Operations to 
Carry out a thorough examination of 


the machinery and to mak ecessary 
repairs. ses 


* 


Cardiff.—Pig-iron furnaces are in 
full operation; 94 per cent. of the steel- 
works are at work, while the latest re- 
turns of the tinplate industry give an 
output of 65.53 per cent. of Capacity, 

is a scarcity of scrap, of which 
the South Wales steel furnaces consume 
a larger percentage than the other dis- 
tricts of the country; but delayed im- 
ports are expected shortly. The trade 
has been informed of a probable in- 
crease in the controlled prices of scrap, 
but that it may not exceed 24 per cent, 
There is a heavy demand for tinplates 
for inland consumption, while Govern- 
ment steel sheet makers are still excep- 
tionally busy in the manufacture of 
heavy sheets for A.R.P. and other de- 
fence requirements. Users are en- 
deavouring to cover their requirements 
over extended periods of delivery. 


* 


News from Abroad. — The 
European steel markets have remained 
disorganised, and the turnover has been 
very low. The principal neutral steel- 
exporting countries, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, who suffer from a shortage 
of raw materials (coke and iron ores) 
and whose traffic routes are largely in- 
terrupted and congested, are scarcely in 
a position to negotiate new sales. There 
is, moreover, great uneasiness about the 
price quesion. Up to now, the official 
Cartel prices have not been altered, but 
it is evident that a general advance in 
prices is only natural in the circum- 
stances. No definite offers are, there- 
fore, obtainable, and in a few cases, 
where consumers’ requirements were 
urgent, crisis prices have been de- 
manded and paid. Negotiations are im- 
minent with a view to relieving the 
difficulties of producers who cater for 
export markets, and to examine price 
problems, although it is recognised that 
they may not yet be capable of solution. 

Consumers, who are often reluctant 
to conclude new contracts wit 
European suppliers, have submitted sub- 
stantial inquiries to American exporters, 
and in several cases inflated prices have 
been paid. But even this trade 1s diffi- 
cult in view of the transport and in- 
surance problems, although an improve- 
ment is anticipated in the near future. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .—There has 
been more activity in raw cotton, yam 


due to the cotton 
and cloth partly du | function- 


a * d 
occurred in raw cotton rates a0 
Daiacs have been easier. The crop in the 
United States continues to male 
progress; no figures are being Pll’. 
but there are saiications a larger 
plies coming to this country. 4 
hough some spinners have re 
sae considerable weights of 
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‘can yarns have been _ sold. 
coma a Government work have 
obtained priority with regard to de- 
liveries. Sales of cloth have been larger 
than for some time back. Standard 
makes for the home trade have been 
bought freely and many manufacturers 
have extended their engagements. There 
js every appearance of an active de- 
mand for Lancashire’s products 
throughout the war. Export business 
has been irregular, but encouraging 
orders have been secured, chiefly for 
South America, West Africa, Scandi- 
navian countries and Switzerland. India 
offers remain disappointing. 


Raw CoTTON delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 


Variety 


AMETICaN ..seee 
Brazilian ......+0+ 
Peruvian, ¢tc.... 

TIAN =. cecee 





THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE system of control over the most 
important markets is now in working 
order and trading has been resumed in 
some cases. The official maximum prices 
are, however, a hindrance in some 
markets, notably non-ferrous metals and 
wool, since sellers regard them as un- 
necessarily low in view of the recent in- 
crease in costs. In the United States, the 
rapid rise in many commodity prices at 
the outbreak of war hag not been re- 
sumed, but the exceptional rise in the 
New York price for tin (discussed in a 
Note on page 579) was partly respon- 
sible for the rise in Moody’s daily index 
of wholesale prices from 167.9 to 171.1 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) in the week 
ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


TRADING in copper, lead and spelter on 
the London Metal Exchange remained 


* 


Tin.—The market reopened on 
Monday of this week after it had been 
announced that the tin quotas for the 

Ptember quarter had been again 
raised from 80 per cent. to 100 per 
of the standard tonnages; the quota 
the last quarter of this year still 
at 60 per cent., but as the I.T.C. 
makes decisions without holding 
meeting, changes may be made at 
Short notice. The Ministry of Su 
of £230 - 

per ton ex : i 
the United Kingdoms delivery checees 
are to be borne by the buyers. The con- 
firmation of the £230 per 


ese 
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liquidations during the week. As a re- 
sult the cash price for tin has lost 
17s. 6d. since the reopening on Mon- 
day, to close on Wednesday at £229 per 
ton, while the three months forward 
price has lost as much as £1 15s., to 
close at £227 15s. per ton. The disparity 
between the London and New York tin 
Price is discussed on page 579. 


Grains 


TRADING in futures remains suspended 
at all markets. A fair trade has been 
done in spot wheat for milling pur- 
poses, and the new season’s English 
wheat is now coming to market, for 
which millers have been authorised to 
pay up to 24s. per 504 lb. In a few 
districts the lack of suitable supplies 
of wheat has impeded the production 
of biscuits. There has been a steady 
sale of feeding stuffs, but with the 
good growth of autumn grass demand 
from farmers has not yet developed. 
The North American grain markets 
have fluctuated with rumours of 
drought in the seeding areas and pro- 
posed nti-profiteering legislation, 
but grain prices are little changed on 
balance from those of a week ago. 


WorLp SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(7000 quarters) 
~ | Week ended 
Sept. | Sept. 
% | % 
1939 | 1939. 


~[From Aug.i to 
Sept. | Sept. 
17, 16, 

1938 1939 





} 
i 











| 

600, 294 |3,534 | 3,527 
584 354| 956 | 2,998 
_* | .* |1,799 |°612* 
~ | fal 
88 128 | 533 | 639 
ee re an ee 
Il)... | 268 

_| 1,283) 776 | 9,727 |8,100 


* Shipments up to Sept. 2, 1939 


Wortp SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize Meat (’000 quarters) 











Week ended | FromApr.1to 

From “Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
9, | 1S, | bee | x93 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
anemones 211 ; 302 | sees 96 

ic America 20 1 582) 
Benes Regen | | ala | 75, haa 

BE. Africa ...... ; 

Indo-China, etc.” 11| 33| 910; 780 
Total .......+. [525 | 474 | 19,921! 13,730 





Other Foods 


Provisions.—Maximum wholesale 
butter prices were fixed on September 
14th by the Ministry of Food at 148s. 
per cwt. for first and 129s. per cwt. for 
second grade butters. Prices of hams, 
lard and cheese remain unchanged; the 
wholesale price of Canadian bacon was 
raised by 3s. to 92s. per cwt. on Sep- 
tember 18th, but other qualities remain 
unaltered. Supplies of fish are still ex- 
tremely small, but the reopening of 
Billingsgate market should quickly re- 
store more normal conditions in the 
London trade. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Trade in sugar 
occurs at fixed prices, and supplies at 
present are ample. Dealings in cocoa 
and coffee were small and prices un- 
changed from last week 
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Fruit and Vegetables.— Growers’ 
and retail prices have now been fixed 
for potatoes by the Ministry of Food, 
but trade is proceeding in the usual 
channels. Retail demand has improved 
with the colder weather, but supplies 
are sufficient. Home-grown fruit re- 
mains plentiful and in fruit growing 
districts extra supplies of sugar have 
been allowed for jam-making. The 
arrivals of imported fruit and vege- 
tables are up to normal. 


* 


_Milk.—The following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board :— 


| ain ise | July, | Aug., 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| | 


Prices (per gall.) | ee ee 
Liquid.......... sees (15-0 |13-5 |16-0 hs 





Manufacturing ...... 
Total contract ...... 











Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds .—Trade in these 
products is still suspended, except for 
deliveries, at prices to be fixed later, for 
urgent requirements. Production at the 
crushing mills continues, but sales are 
limited in order to conserve stocks. 
Shipments from Argentina and India 
continue, though at a lower level; the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture esti- 
mates the area sown to linseed at 7.41 
million acres, compared with 6.61 mil- 
lion acres last season. Harvesting in the 
United States continues in excellent 
conditions and an out-turn of 431,000 
tons is now indicated, against 204,000 
tons produced last year. 


* 


Rubber.—The market was very 
steady at the end of last week, but 
plantation grades were weaker on 
Tuesday and closed on Wednesday 
4d. lower than a week ago. Para grades 
have remained unaltered at 10d. per Ib., 
which compares with 7%d. per Ib. at 
the end of August. 


* 


Timber.— At the outbreak of war, 
the Ministry of Supply issued an order 
prohibiting (a) the felling of trees in 
excess of 1,000 cu. ft. without licence, 
(b) sales of timber (except to Govern- 
ment Departments and contractors en- 
gaged on A.R.P. work) which exceeded 
10 per cent. of the stock held by the 
seller. This order has now been supple- 
mented by a schedule of maximum 
prices which covers nearly all the speci- 
fications in common use. Trade is still 
restricted by the uncertainties of the 
normal European supplies; as war was 
declared at the height of the shipping 
season, a large amount of timber was 
on the seas or being loaded and news 
of cargoes is not yet definite. The war 
risks insurance has been a further 
handicap. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended September 16, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was {£11,014,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £28,555,000, 
and issues of {3,500,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from defence 


loans, the deficit accrued since April 1st last | 


is £208,991,000, against £155,150,000 a 
year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Week 














Revenue . i April 1, April 1! Week } 
Esti- 1938, 1011939, to_ended | ded 
1939-40 S€Pt.17, Sept.16, Sept.17,, “<P% 
1938 | 1939 1938 . 
1939 
j i 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax | 327,000 51,380, 50,368) 363) 495 
Sur-tax ... | 70,000) 7,980 8,730 100° 110 
Estate, etc., | | 
Duties... | 80,000, 35,120, 37,970 1,010 740 
Stamps ... | 21,000, 8,990 7,900, 700; 150 
DG een 25,000 6,030 11,320) 260| 350 
Other Inl. | 
Revenue } 
Duties... | 1,250 530 10 





116,658 2,483) 1,855 


com: (RO Res nay eed 28 
“Sa , J 1,750, 4,900) 2,338 
; i 


Total Cust. | | 
and Excise 348730 
a 154,880, 170,259 


Totall.Rev. | 524,250, 110,030 





















Motorduties) 43,450) 8, | 
Poe | $504 8,511) 
Receipt) | 7,200 6,840 6,654 
P.O. sy A Sas oR ce 

CrownLands 5.530) = 620 


Sun. Loans 5,000 3,926 aaa me a 
Misc. Rec. | 10,750 2,903 3,758. 19} "349 
11,014 


pense 
Ord. | 

Rev. ... a942310 287,703 309,811 12,370 
Ba. | 


P.O. and | | 
B'dcasting | 83,449 32,310 33,446 8 950 


LS 
Hy a 


Total ... |1025759) 320,013) 343,257, 13,220) 11,964 





Expendit tet ened Week 

— to 1939, to! ended coded 
|1939-40|S€Pt.17, Sept.16, Sept.17, SEP“ 
JI 


1938 1939 1938 1939 
“ORDINARY | 
EXPEND. | 
tOrNt De. | 230 106, 
t. | 230, 110 
Pays. to N. | vie ne 





Ireland... | 10, 3,298 3,275 






[ ~~ Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
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Finance 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£233,553 to £2,459,708, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £20,807,000 to 
about £8,555 millions. 

WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


(£ fone) 

Treasury bills...... 23,698 | B. . Adv. ... 4,750 

Pub. Dept. Adv.... 2,630 | P.O. Teleg.... 450 
N. At. Shipping... 35 
Trade 








Guars. ...... 100 
Bullion Adv. ...... 51 
An. Turk. Arms . 35 
Nat. Sav. Certs. . 100 
26,328 5,521 | 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to September 16, 1939, are 
shown below :— 


thousands) 
Ordinary Exp..... 5161 Ord. Rev. ......... 309,811 
Issues under i 40 | 


teeeee 


Dec. in balcs 
Loan Acts ..... 62,500 oo borr. 271,451 


s— 
Sinking fds. 4,941 
Net borrowing ... 266,510 














576,361 576,361 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury 
Bills eans 
Advances Total Float- 
Date ee Ls 
Bank | ing’ | «if, 
Ten- Ta Public! of Debt 
der Depts.) Eng- 
_ 1938 land | 
Sept. 17 a 3345) 48:2 919-7, 382°7 
June 10 | 464-0| 539-3} 43-1] ... al 582-4 
ae 36:3 |50-* 43-9 | 0-5 1055-3) 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0| 540-4) 45-7| ... |1065-1! 586-1 
30 993-0 45-7 | 37-5 |1076-2| ... 
July (8 | 489-0| 563-0) 45-3 |... {1097-3| 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0) 562-8) 43-1 1099-8) 605-8 
x» 22 | 499-0| 558-1) 43-1 | 1. |1100-2) 601-2 
» 29 | 504-0/564-9| 46-3 | 1... |1115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 | 510°0/568-5/ 46-9} ... |1125-4) 615-4 
» 12 | 510-0) 570-7) 45-5 | 32. |1126-2) 616-2 
» 19 | 310-0 570°1| 47-5 |... |1127-6) 617-6 
» 26 |510-0|583-1| 45-3) ... (1138-4) 628-4 
Sept. 2 500-0 | 618-3, 49-2) ... |1167-5) 667-5 
» 9 | 495-0 | 633-3| 47-9 | 4-7 |1180-9| 681-2 
» 16 | 500-0'652-1| 50-5 | ... (1202-6 702-6 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


In circultn. 546,498,187 


Both Departments | 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 


Note circulation .........« 
Deposits : Public.......... 
Bankers’ 








Total outside liabilities.. 


Oth 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion | 





VES 
Res. of notes & coin in 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
SEPTEMBER 20th, 1939 
iSSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Debt 11,015, 
Other Govt =i 


Securities... 565,732,594 
2,942,428 


, Secs. 
Silver Coin 309,878 


oe of Fid, 
Seue ...... 580,000, 
Gold Coin & wo 


Bullion (at 
168s. Od. per 
oz. fine) ... 142,720 


580,142,720 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Props. Capital 14453,000 
Rest 682,489 
Public Deps.* 21,450,305 
Other 


Bankers ... 107,898,931 
Other Accts. 39,933,807 


£ 
Govt. Secs. . 121,866,164 
OtherSecs : 


Discs., etc.. 2,538,421 
Securities .. 28,886,029 


31,424,450 

Notes......... 33,644,533 
Gold & Silver 

Coin ...... 583,385 

187,518,532 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


| fon, | Compared with 
SHa”| Last | Last 





i. 
| Week | Year 


| 
546,498 — 6,977 + 67,274 
21,450 + 9,449'+ 3,019 
107,899|— 1,710 + 7,038 
39,934, 881+ 510 


/715,781|— 118 + 77,841 
18,236+ 6- 7 








COMBINED ASSETS ——— 
Govt. debt and securities | 698,614/— 3,089 + 401656 
Discounts and advances. | _2,538/— 1,320— 3,552 


31,829'+ 4,431 + — 


310 — 199+ 
726+  65—327197 
woes epcesill 








+ 7,041 |- 14,471 
x | 20°2% 1+ 3:5%1—10-4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 1 alam 


1939 


479-2 529-5) 549-9, 553°5, 546°5 
33-5| 30-2 26-7, 33:6 
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September 23, 1939 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


_—The latest returns of the central banks of 
— and ‘Egypt appeared in The Economist of 


6th ; Bohemia & Moravia and Poland, of 
Aum per ad nd; Argentina, Sweden and Tester, - 


ber 9th; Bulgaria, Estonia, Fi 
Leecuntional Settlements, New Norway, 
Portugal and Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 


of September 16th, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
a aes Bape) Aus) Sep) Sept 
U.S.F.R. BANK ke 
es \esounce 2. | oe 14, “T° 
certifs. on hand 10,720) 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Sosen, 14,168, 14, 14,622 
Total reserves....++++ ooo iia 14,522 — 14,964 
Total cash reserves....+- 345) 334 
Total bills discounted... 
Bills bt. - ona 1 5 1 : 
Total bills on hand.....+ 
Industrial advances ‘a 16 12 1 12 


U.S. Govt. secs. | 2, 2,423) 2, 2,826 
Total jilis andsecs. ... | 2,588) 2,440, 2,843, 2.844 
Total resources ....ee.e0 | 14,429 ut eat 16s 18,660 


PR. nowes in ciren. wee | 4201 = 4,679| 4,678 

xcess mr. 

nk = over reqts. | 2,7 4,740) 5. 5,280 
tosh soserve account | 8,014 10,829 11,526, 11,549 

Govt. deposits .....+++« 917| 724 615619 

Total deposits......---+ 272 12,157! 12,896 12,949 

Cap. paidinand surplus} 309) 312) 312) 312 

Total abilities weeesens an a 18,633, 18,660 

t 
"ihe eae 5% 86°8% 84-8%'84-9% 


U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TreasurY COMBINED 
JURCES 


RESO 
Monetary gold stock ... | 13,588 16,501) 16,808) 16,902 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CUITENCY ....cceeeceeeee | 2,735) 2,903) 2,911) 2,915 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 


Treasury cash and de- 
_Posits with F.R. Bks. 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


6,552) 7,098; 7,235, 7,236 
3,750 wae 4 280 2,891 


a | Se 
24, 14, 
| 1939 | 1939 19 39 

Totaigold reserves... “a7. Sea7e. 2'7221 -9,7164-5 
Total bills discounted... 3: 1-7, 4 1-9 
Bills bt. La cqeo ame, - eee 0-2; O- 0- 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 780-1) 704-9) 856-1) 857-1 
Total bills and securts. | 787-2) 708-9} 862-8 861-3 


a es 


ve ae Cena | 6343 -8 6284-8 








Reserve to deps. | 
F.R. notes .......00006 86 -5% 91-6%/90-1% 90-0% 


BANK OF aera ee trancs — 


1 14, 
Goid* see sr 19 Be 97,266 
See” wocccccccccsccece ocee 808 | Ff, 
Bills: Commercial...... | 12, "905| 24,452 22,411 
Bought abroad 726 4 189| 189 
These -I> securities 2 5 — 3,824 3,756 
vances .., ’ 
bea to oie without Ps i 
@ ant: ‘ sacral ae 10,000. 10, 10,000 
Nese ee eevee | 40, 20,577; 20,577) 20,577 
Sinking Fund dee 5,570| 5,466) 5,466) 5,467 
Other assets ceasecseeees | 4,619) 4, 5,035| 5,873 
. -LABILITIBS 
Otes in circulation .,. |168186 123135) 146149:145009 
ts: Public cesses | 2,838) 5,1 2,85 930 
Or tivate ... | 16,617| 20,425) 17,222) 16,628 
her lia vilities... 0... 3 2,914 





1 
Gold to sight liabilities 457%, 654°, 58 58 °5%|59:1% 
* Revalued Nov, 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
3 .| Aug. | Sept.” 


2 8, 30, > 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 






Gold & for. currencies 76-2) 76: 77: 76°7 
Rome cheques ... /6378-18188-0/10271 -7 nage -3 
ae notes ae 26:2 22-0 
Seca. for note cover | _“® | 918-5] 1012-7 woot? 
O.nerassets ......... |1149- 1399-6) 1875-8) 1806-5 
Notes in circulation 
Joerg. tiabe | O08 "ett: i 
ver of note tirculan at “14% “are, 0- mote. 0.70% 
* 
AUSTRannai aaa 


BANK.—Million £A’s 








21, 
1938 | 1939 | 1930 









Ong, and ish sg. | 16-01) 16-03) 16-03 16-03 
Call money, T ion 5:73| 4-61) 4: 66 4:53 
pt 1 Treas, $n -esliee-aeline Se tas a5 
# and sdrantis 14: 17°78) 17-83 
Otes issued 49- 48-28 nil 50-77 
Depot: on wold sald | “7-75) °7-95)-7-75\ 7-75 
RC. cesevvecccs 87-65 88 87-08) 87:66 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Gold 

Silver and coin... 
bills and securities ~ 
Advances 


Notes - circulation . 








Sep. Aug. See 
30, 6, 

ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Reserve, of which . 212-6 254-3) 261-0 285-0 

Gold coin and builion 180-4) 205-2) 208-2) 225-4 

Securities ............... | 180°4 165: "TT 1t| 182-4 
stench 168-7; 172 4, 179-3 

irculation ...... -4| 179-3) 193-5 

: Dom. Govt. | 18-2) 31-5) 28-6 53-0 

ered banks ... | 202-8 205-2, 202-1) 200-2 


wr 54-4% 611% /62-0% 62:2% 
t For August 23, this figure should have read $160: 3 
millions. 





NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 





Million kroner 

“Aug. June | July | Aug. 

31, | 30, 1, rH 

f 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 
Gold coin and bullion | 117:7) 117-5, 117-4) 117°4 
Foreign bills & balances | 109- “3| 97-6| 98-8] 88-5 

Home bills, securities 

Lbeesbeess 1 ae 9 428-1) 417-1) 435-8 





Emergency fund ...... 69:6) 38-5 27°5| 27°5 
Advances to Treasury | 26-7) 76:0) 46-4) 53-6 
LIABILITIES 


i 396-6) 446-4) 424-5) 451-6 
hennanateies esee | 101+7) 149-5) 122-4) 107: 
Foreign | liabilities ...... covers | 19) ~=16° 61) 1 12-1 0 19-5 


BANK OF GREECE.—AMillion drachmae 
~~ Spe. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 

7, . 31, | 7, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 









ASSETS 
Gold and for. exchange | 3,27 1 3,558 ee 3,410 
State sec. in for. curr. anal 128) 128 128 
= discounted......... 679 801 818 837 
sinbtinmamnitiien 7,215) 9,928) 11,570) 12,429 
= BUEN “Ssasictcocsctee 3,782) 4,083} 4,083, 4,083 
ILITIES | 


6,872) 7,974 9,981) 10,677 


Dep. and current accts. | 7,942 10,265 9,911) 9,983 
172! 310 | 323 


Foreign exch. liabilities 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengs 
Sept. | Aug. ; Aug. 
7, 7, | 31, 2 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Metal reserve : 
* Gold coin and bullion ae. 1 124: 1 124-1; 124-1 
exchange . 





oreign exc’ Same 5-7 98-8 101-3) 100-0 
Inl. bills, wts., & secs, 385.8 417-0 576° ‘ 624-2 


Advances to Treasury: 


term.........05 . _ 2 202: 0 4247 1 +246°7 
-Kr. = exch. 95:5 95:5, 95:4 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 578:8 860-1 ‘1038-3 1063-5 
t accounts, and 
sight liabs. ....... sees. | 182-9 148°5, 181-0) 7: 0 


Cash certificates......... 69-7) oo a 99-0 
$ 


$I Includes pengo 30 millions short-term. 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
— | Auge | July | Aug. | Aug. 
20, 1 19, 
1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


ASSETS 

Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3) 501-3) 501: 3) 501. 3 
Other 45-0) 48:0 40-9 46:1 
Spec. tor. exch. fund... | 300-0) 300-0 300-0) 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 508-9; 473-2, 517-8) 448-3 
Government bonds |1002 8 1507-7 1553-0, 1497-1 
ies’ accounts vs | 145-6) 226-3, 227-8) 255-8 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ......... _.. (1847-8 .2212- 3/2313. 12243°5 
Deposits : Government | 265:5| 562°8 540-1) 511-8 
Other ...... 126-0| 96-9) 90-6) 84:5 








| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept 
10, | 12, | 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and silver ......... 138-23,135-81 148-47 148-03 
ad 
Disther investments ... | 72°83) 78-03) 79-80) 80-66 
Foreign bills ..........+. 1-93; 9°64 7:54 8-98 
ASSECS ....eenenene 56:11) 63°85, 48-23, 50-60 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... |189-74/202-86 195 62 202-38 
Deposits and bills...... 66:29| 72:11) 75°97 73-30 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 
Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
8, | 8 | 31, | 8, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold o-..0.000+ sicolenaoa 1,845 1,922) 1,924 1,985 


Other foreign exchange "304, 518/509 +510 
par a 1,618 1,843) 2,132) 








Government advances 2,242 2,230 2,231; 2,230 
i 6,282) 7,375} 7,986; 8,486 
2, 1,318 


203) 1,694! 1,350 1 
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BANK OF LATVIA 
____ Million lats 


“Sept. | Aug. Aug. | | Sept. 

ASSETS | se | 230 | a2 13 

i | 39 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 77°60 97-87) 97-87 37-87 
Silver coin ............... 13-74, 11-91 11-88 11-44 
Foreign currency ...... 37°57; 35-49) 35-24) 36-67 
Treas. notes and change | 7-18 10-54 8-73 7-01 
Short-term bills....... 50-36; 52°30 55-27 59-72 
a securities | 79°26) 90-35) 97-93 105-40 
Neves in circulation ... | 62-09) 78-86 88-82 107-28 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 139-75 137-90 138:88 66-42 
Government taccounts | 56:34) 66°92 64-86, 17-50 


BANK OF LITHUANIA. —Million _litas 








| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
31, 31, 15, 31, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 





OE 77°71 62-17 62-17, 60-27 
Silver and other coins | 13-42 12-92 12-44 12-36 
Discounts ............00 81:47 91°77) 93-24 105-84 
| weccooosoeseree | 48-43 26-88 26°88 26°60 
Bank notes in circulatn. 123-75 152-82 151- 57 173-40 
| Current accounts seceee 53°15) 35-42 34-20 32-58 
Deposits .............0000 jae 6°82 10°10 6:05 





BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 





| July | June July July" 

j a 7 , > 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
BORD sciccconscsccrdececese 312-6) 310°7 310-7|¢310°7 
SHVET ....cccccceccccccceee 405-7 406°8 406-8/¢406'8 
Discounts ..........s0008 238-9 341-0 358-8) 349-9 
Public departments ... | 682:6 795-7 784-7) 774-0 
Other debit accounts... | 665-8) 867-4) 934-1 981-3 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 770-0 as 922-9) 915-6 
Public departments ... | 500°2) 573-5) 568-1 594-3 
Other credit accounts .. 1038-0 1204-7|1260-2'1251-4 


N.B.—Market value is: + 434-6 
t 329-3 million rials. 
and exchange). 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
Sept. | Aug. ) Sept. ; Sept. 
19, | I, | 1, 


million rials, 
(Based on London price 


| i, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 | 1939 
SEE 1481-0'1129-41119- 41109: 3 
DANE ..ccccece eaccescocecs 16°8' 26:0 5-6 
Home bills, etc. ........ 9-4) 21:3) 86-3) 85:7 
Forcign bills ............ Tn. ca: 6 1:6 


Loans and advances 
in current account... | 288: 1 214: 8 242: 6 239-6 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1005- 3] 1011 - 6! 1178- 7 1156°8 
165°2) 17:5 Drl5.0) 


Deposits: (a) Govt. . 
(b) Other .. | 647-9) 384 0! 312-6 310-4 


~¢ Not yet available. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


ee ‘Sept. | Aug. Aug. | Sept. 
; § 26, 
ASSETS as | 1939 1939 1939 
Gold and gold exchange | 17, 001) 19,032 20, 267, 20,297 
Clearing and other for. 
exchange pecececoocowces 1, 156 1, 536 «a 280| 1,441 
448 11,350 13, 902 15,043 
Treasury bills issued 
agnst.losses on credits} 4,801) 4,591) 4,599 4,601 
Advances on secs....... 343 3,406, 4,027 4,569 
Dtate debt and adv. to } | 
TOASUTY......ccccceees 5,601' 5,583 5,583) 5,583 
Secs. and participatns. | 1,706 2,258 2,283) 2,295 


LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 31,012 39,567 42,351) 44,910 
Other sight liabilities... | 12,659 10,580 11,004) 10,084 


Long-term liabilities... | 3,956 4,993) 5,057| 5,116 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 
TT Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
16, 18, 8, bi 
1938 1939 1939 1939 


ASSE1S 
Gold coin and bullion | 26°10 26°64 27°17 28:21 


Bills discounted ...... 7:40 5:94 7:11 711 
Advances to Govt...... aa 2-7 ui. ca 
Inves. & otherassets... | 14°48 15°62 16°76 17:22 


LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation | 16°16 16°78 19-22 18°58 
Deposits : Governmen: | aa 2:31 2:55 3-00 

Bankers 22°61 22°48 24:39 
Others ..... 7328 5-82 3:32, 2°62 

Cash reserves to liabili- | 
ties to public ......... 58 2% 55-8% 57:0% 57°6% 


} } i i 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million francs ; 
TEs: | Sege. Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
5 7 15 





Assets | 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 

COaOG di catiedidsecsictdens \2850-9 2461-1 2419-5 2419- 5 

Foreign exchange ..... 321-3, 273:7' 283-3, 286°3 

Discounts, etc. .......++ 16:3 42-1 61:9 62-6 

Advances ..-.0sseeeeree- 21°6 25-3 48:7 48:1 

Securities ........-.0++-- 94:5, 93-8 93-7, 93-5 
LIABILITIES | 


Notes in circulation ... 1655-7 1688-7 2066-7 2038-2 
Other r sight liabilities... |1627°9 1157-7| 787-1 817°8 


Te B. — Exchange Secatision Fund and assets 
are 538,583,653 frs. 





Si Fae - 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metro litan 




















Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until er 
notice. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
TE Er 
| Five weeks ended | =o | mh 
Reo Siri ea : 
7, Sept.16, Sept. 17,) 1 
Se | SH |e SB" SBS SBS”) SBs® 


| 1938 | _ 3 1938 





i 
' 
} 
j 


| 
1 
No. of ee i Soc 
| 





days :-— 2 | #2 a. 218 
1 i 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,935 | 10,995 +10:7) 1,584 1,479 | 86,983 86,391 
BRADFORD .../| 3,486 4,427 +27-3)| 605 "686 | 29,013 | 31,169 
BRISTOL......... | 5,838 6,304 + 8-1) 1,241 1,476} 46,738 | 48,694 
ES caieehbasced } 3,962 3,803 — 3-9! 725 577 | a 5031 | 29,155 
LEICESTER ... | 2,878 3,106 + 8-0 762 779 | 2 5,898 25,839 
LIVERPOOL ... | 22,264! 22,802 + 2:4 4,225 4,569 | aL "856 | 181,467 
MANCHESTER | 41,767 | 45,730 + 9-3) 7,719 9,134 | | 341, "421 | 346,892 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,852 7,452 + 8-7) 1,328 996 | 55,769 | 55,229 
NOTTINGHAM 2,177 2,238 + 2:8 | 9,365 414 18,383 ~=—:117, 864 


| ceseeseseseesnser ements | esnsnsnsssus pss} SSS |S SS SSD 


Total: 9 Towns | 99,159 106,857 + 7-8 18,554 20,110 | 827,092 | 822,700 











semaauaeheneendiiameennibedt 
DUBLIN ......... | 25,737 | 26,069 + 1-4, 5,124 4,992 | 225 750% 222,428¢ 
LEEDS* _....000. 3,845 | 3,988 + 3-7 800 35, 
SHEFFIELD... 4,839 | | 5,463 j+43- 0 


718 7 40,089 | 38,455 








* * Suspended ‘publication. +t Cloning of euburben cheques through local clearing 
discontinued from September 7, 1939. + 37 weeks. 


MONEY RATES 

















LONDON 
erred 
'Sept.14, Sept.15, Sept. 16, Sept 8, Sept.19, Sept.20,|Sept.21, 
} 1939 1939 1939 Be | 1939 1939 1939 
Bank rate (changed | % % | %*% | %1/% 1% | % 
trom 2% August 24, 
DOG nisescnmsecsstecune | 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts 314-33 | 35g-3lq | 33g—3lq | 33g-3lq 35g—3lp | 33g-31q | 33g-3lg 
3 months’ do. ...... | B5g—31g 3lp—35q Blp—35q | 31Q—35g | F1g—35g | 31p-35g | 31p-35g 
4 months’ do. ...... |; 4lo | 4lp | 4lg 4lo 4ly 4lp - 
6 months’ do. ...... ee is, dee ee, ee 5 5 
Discount Treasury 
genes ssebdialenin 33 | sie-359 | ant 4, &. “S34 re . 
CROET nciccreceece | Slg— 4-35 | S1q- 1-35 31 
Loans Day-to-day... | 2iz'3 | 2le-3"| aby-3° 2tp-3 | 2 73" 2h 3 | 2 ur Se 
retinas 2ig-3 | Zig-Blg Za 3lg Zip-3ig | 2ig-Ble| Bendy 2ip-3t4 
aliwnes. : Bk. | 2 2 2 2 
Discount houses at call 2 | 2 3 2 2 
GEE | sienictinesed 24 24 2% | 2 24 24 24 

















1939 % % % % % % 
Aug. 24 ...... 3 | 354-37 dig | 43e-5 | 419-5 | 435-51y 5st 
a Maa 3-31g| 37g-I5jg | 4-4ly 5 419-5 | 5-Slp | 51 
gf owe ae ae dé. ; 5 454-5 5-51, 
aaah 4} g-3ig - 454-5 5-51 
A aii 3-314 | | 33s a 5 ; ; ; 


aeeras 454-5 | 5-5iy 


CLEARING 
ANGLO-ROUMANIAN PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 


The Controller of the Anglo-Roumanian Clearing Office announces 
that the amount received into the Accounts in respect = 
debts due for Roumanian goods from September 12, 1938, 
the close of business on August 31, 1939, including balances 
£177,414 derived from the previous » was LAelS ashe 
after for oil companies’ transactions under Article 3 (1), 
the sum of {4,077,741 was available, of which £96,665 was made 
available during August, 1939. In addition, the sum of £20,404 was 
advanced by the National Bank of Roumania under Article 14 (4) 
for clearing purposes. This advance and the sum of £645,032 
representing outstanding advances from the eT ae ee 
are repayable in accordance with the provisions of 14 (4). 
Allocations totalled £4,098,145 and payments £3,594,145. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


whichever is the less) shall comprise 





September 23, 1939 


NEW YORK 
Co les the t 
or cone — gerd a ? ea money and exchange rates ; 
7038 7 1839 3 30, nae 6, — Ls Set. 20, 
% ~~ % ‘% % —e 
Call money ......++++0++00. ae | 1 1 1 i ° 
pi pee (90 days’ mixed + o a 
COMba) —_ ccvccccccccecescescocces 4 2 1! 1 
vicintpncintntecsl Ain ee nn 


ly lg lg lp 1 1 
"Members—cligbi 99 ke ? ly lp hy 2 
! 1 


mercial accent., 90 days 


1 
New York on Sept. 13, Sept. ~ New York en SZ Som, 231 Sept. 20 


| 1939 | 1939 








| 1939 
eat 
Cents Cents Cents | 

London :— | Berlin, Mark ... | 38-50 Ga 

60 Gays ....c.cseeeeees 397-75 a Amsterdam, gldr. | 53-09 | 53-28 

ED « nsnnmenasontiode 401 | en, Kr. | 19-40 | 19-49 

Demand  .......++0++ 400-75 3911) | Oslo, Kr. ......... 22-70 | 22-75 

Paris, Fr. .......00c0ce00 2-29 2-2314 || Stockholm, Kr. 23°78 | 23-85 

Brussels, Bel. ......... 17°10 | 17-07 || Athens, PEs secces | O- | 0-74 
Switzerland, Fr. ...... =. 59 | 22-70 | Meera Can. $ | 90: | 91-125 

Baal, Lie ccccccsssees 5°21 5°12 | Yokohama, Yen | 23-45 | 23-39 





EXCHANGE RATES 
___ (a) Rates fixed _by Bank of England 


| Par of nae 
Sept. 15, Sept. 16, Sept. 18,| Sept. 19,! Sept. 20, 
London on tee 1939” p39” | T939 | Bie | B59 Bi 


New York, 4 ($4 862;  4:02-04 4- 02-04 4: 02-04 4°02-04 4:02-04 4-02-04 
Montreal, $... | 4°8623 4:-40-46 4-42-48) 4-43-47) 4:43-47 4:43-47 4-43-47 
Paris, Fr... | 124°20 176-177 ENG-iTs | 196-477 176-177 176-177 | 176-177 


Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a) 23-30-60 23 - 30-60 23 - 30-60 23 - 30-60 23 30-60 23-30-60 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12:107 7-55-62 7-55-62) 7-55-62) 7:55-62 7:°47-57 7-47-57 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-2212 17-65-85 17° 65-85) 17-65-85 17-65-85 17: 55-75, 17°55-75 


Stockh’Ilm, Kr. | 18-159 16-70-90 16:80- 16 -80- pe veee tee 16-70 





17-00) 7-00) 6°90 16°90 
Oslo, Kr. <4 18-159 17-55-75 17-59-75. 17-55-75 17 55-75 17-50-20 17-50-90 

B. Aires, | 11-45 16-90- _ 17-00-60)17- 17-00-60 16:80- 16-70 
P. Pesos | | 17-50 17:40 17°30 

(b) ) Market Rates 
|_Par of | | | 

Sept. 15, Sept. 16,| Sept. 18, Sept. 19,) Sept. 20, Sept 21, 

London on rae) 1939°'|  1939'| 1930 |- 1039 | 930 | 1939 





Copenhagen,Kr 18-159 | Unq’t'd | Unq’t’d| Una’ vd): 21-22 (2034-2134 21-22 
Milan, Lr. 92-46 | Fie 72-14 | 74-77 |73l2-7519)73!2-77 7519-77 
=a 4-60(6) 7. 90(5), i oa 74-12(b), 76° 25(b) 76: $au) 

Belgrade, Din (276-32 U t nq’t t’'d | Un 205* | 205* 
plngfore, Miki 193-23 | 190210 190-210 1909210 | 195-215 | 195-215 lose 215 
97lp | | 9735-49 »| eae 9739-53 | 9733-53 er one 


42 (d)| 42 
Madrid, Pe. .. ~ lasazie | a 450) a 45(6) 42- "45 (42 ;45(6) 40-1516) 40 1 “T50b) 


Lisbon, Esc. 110 "|10934— 10934-10934 4—- | 10934- 
: hi0% «lo wos ti 110% «0% «ios 
Ae wo {¥ 52108) | 521) 52116) Bai) | 521(b) | 521(5) 
Athens, Dr.... 375 535 535 535 535* 535 
Bucharest, Lei | 813°8 asoe | ease Una'r'd | 50-590 | 540-590 





Ru av 18 177-18 

P-.e | TIBd. | L77g-18 | 177-18 | 177g-18 | 177g-18 1 7'e~- - 

Kobe, Yen ... |t24- -58d.|133139— 135132— | 135132~ |1351g2- 11331g2~ |138l32~ 
a 14139) 14139) 14139 14130 14130 — 14s 








Hongkong, $ ft 1473- —|147g— — | 147g- 14%g— —|147g-151g 1479-158 
15g 151g, Sigh Sigh ; 
Rio, Mil. ...... it 5-899d. 3oe* | 36% 35ig* | 33g* 339 358 
Vv 40 120(c) | _120(c) | 120(<-) | 90* | 90% | 90. 
Lima, Sol. (e) | 17-38 | 20%) ai-2x(c) 20-50(c)| 20:00* | 20 ait 


Montevideo, $ y 51d. . 33, 22-23 24* 2419* 2419* 
Singapore, 28d. 289-24 281;6-516, 2816-516, 2811616 28110—16 2Blig-* 
hanghai, $ fae | Blp-dinte Pirate Sir Blp—4lo(c| 31g—5(c) 37e-A?ac_ 37-470 

* Sellers. Pence per unit o} i Par 8- 235i since doles 
devaluation on February 1, a ome Prior to to. — on April 2, | ot 
(b) Rate for payment at the Bank of E: for Clearing Offices.  (c) Nom 
d) Official. (¢) 90 days. 

Forward Exchange dealings are now suspended. 


ACCOUNTS 


ANGLO-ITALIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 
The Controller of the Anglo-Italian Clearing Office announces 
that up to the close of business on August 31, 1939, £18,180, 511 Be 
been meee to the Sterling General Account and 18,010, 806 ha 
been paid. 
ANGLO-TURKISH TRADE AND CLEARING 
AGREEMENT on om 
The Controller of the Anglo-Turkish Clearing ce anno 
that up to the close of business on August 31, 1939, the amount 
received into the Clearing Account and the various Sub-Accoun! 
totalled £2,913,879, and the amounts paid under advices receiv 7 
from the Central Bank of Turkey were £2,819,310. The amount | 
deposits awaiting transfer on August 31, 1939, was approxmascy 
> 


stocks £473,006 (£520,916). _ Debtors, 


loans, 
(Consiened from page SF9) Trustee securities. — (2), certain 640, 664,639). oo 
Bank St M anes (including those concerning 682,825 677,656).__Cash, £698, 
Bank ates been i ted Trustees ae , as aoe ae in the event 1,115). sors £266,499 (£,278)776)- 


of a change of ieee ha 
managers ve been 
brought into line with modern practice. 


Debenhams, Ltd.—Preliminary profits profit for year 
i were discussed in The £3,408 


otal sae £12,170,201 (£12,371,652). 


ye 
Weenen ant june 3,1 039, 


aN t, 
sis tn et prot, £56, 


0 
at 9 4 cent. a -forward, i £21819 
105,318 


(625 36 964). PS 30 
ts are anticipated. ekoee ‘(£177 ’ 
, Balance sheet dated July 31, 1939, shows (£95,957). Creditors, £43 39,431). 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





— 


Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts 
Sept. 15, 1939 37 weeks 
(£000) (£’000) 


Company 


Pass. | Goods | ‘Tota Pass. | Goods | Tora 









1938 .cccccccccccscccerers 2:7 0-5 3-2 98-5 15-9 114-4 
1939 ...ccceeereceeeeooeee 2°3 0-6 2:9 100°9 16:4 117°3 
ali 13-2 | 10-0 | 23-2 | 423-6| 329-9| 753-5 
939 rcscreeesneseeeeeees 10-9 13-1 24:0 432:2 | 376:2| 808°4 
rt ossoveee 44:7 43:1 87°8 |1,404-1 ifee- 2 | 2,847: 3 
1939 ....cccccccccccccceee 42:4 54°5 96:9 1,409 +3 | 1,506°3 2,915°6 
—OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 














MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 


Aggregate Receipts 











| 2] Receipts for Month | 
Company | § | Ending —_—_————— —_———-—---~ 
j j j 
|| 1939 +or— | 1939 | +or— 
} | 
| 
Mex. Lt. & 7 July 31 Gross | $542,004 70,000 4,160,095 — 772,033 
‘ower. | | Net $65,141.— 57,921, 646,795 — 648,729 
Singapore | 11 Aug. 311 Gross $212,000 + 164,000! 2,270,000 + 315,000 
Traction. | | | 
Suez aT a ee 4 | 


Gross £722,300 ~ 7 6,075,900 — 358,700 








(a) Decreased deficit. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for August 1939 


(on basis of £7 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
(Returns for other mines appeared on page 549 of the issue dated Sept. 16th) 



































: rahe aii coins sa a 
. i at tel ei a i AUNT LA NN a EUR Ath TANNA $s ES A BO DING KSB sea Oba Se eS IES Seay a i Sik, 

























Net | l 
i Name of Mine and Tons | = Esti- Working! Profit | Working 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Group Milled Fine ozs.| mat Costs | “ Ton 
Bengal & N. Western | 21 R. 31 8,32,279 Tanne 1.43, 49, 574 — 13, 190,301 Value 
sail 20 Z1sx00 * “B00 a0 495.01 +36,49057 ; me : — 
cise 13,54,930| + 8341 41|2°16:40.431 + 1,84,113 Goldfields Group £ £ | £ jaa 
+ 10 days. t 11 days. Simmer and Jack ...... 122,000 de 188,697 at 64,105 
CANADIAN Sub Nigel. 65,000 |. | 15,899 | aes 
Canadian National | 36 Sept 1 5,308,350 +1114573 129,074,495 $8,703,622 Rietfontein .......c00000- | 33500] 2. | 37571 | 3c. | 13,193 | 
Canadian Pacific .. “141 __ 4,823,000) + 1326000 94,950,000) + 3,363,000  Luipaards Viei............ 55,000| |. 89,622 | ... | 25,218 | 
coum & CENTRAL AMERICAN | | 
a a ne mo Atal gm, waer Union Corporation | 
Antofagasta ......... 36 's 10 »260 6,570, 473,950 78,260 Rast Geduld ............ J 5,523 | 337,262 | 125,150 | 212,112 | 
B ca aiebaan sandill 10 cm +1703;000 + Oe earl ne +4 ne Geduld Prop. cévcounpente 116,000 26,032 | | 198,116 86, 062 1 12, 34 | 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 10 ol $1,771,000 — 115,000) 19,186,000! — 1,416,000 eo mlm So'eoo | -s’o10 | aza7i | 39,819 | 4052 | 
B.A. Western ...... 10 £668,000, + 2 000 + 518,000 Yan Dyk Cons. ......... 21,206 | 157,290 | 100,226 | 57,064 | 
Central Argentine... | 11 16 $1,889,250 + 114,500) 100) + 3,870,100 | 
Cum Vemne ici 8 at 15 010, 17, 184 1, 413,131) + 73,346 | | 
Nitrate ........sces00- 36 * 38 84:001| — 21,182 Garth 
United of Havana... | 11 | oth oS 703+ 2,973 194,726' + "926 New Kleinfontein ...... 77,300 | 15,185 | 112,495 | 77,285 | 35,210 | 19 11-9 
* Converted at average aoa rate 16°12 to os to £. $ Recei eceipts in Argentine Witwatersrand Deep . 54,000 | 8,199 | 60,508 | 50,556 | 9,952 | wee 
pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” as 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
- } : 
A riation Corresponding 
Net Profit Bo z PProp — Period Last 
Year oon” Payment Available Dividend \carried to a 
Company Ending | Last of aoe eat Ordinary | Reserve, | Balance Sg 
Account — ron Prefce. ik: _ |Deprecia- Forward on a 
Interest rn Amount | Rate Rate tion, etc. | - ” 
a re I 
Financial, Land, ete. £ £ £ £ * | ‘ | ‘ m 
Harrisons and Crosfield...... 159,403) 330,310} 489,713 ol 150 1500) D> 50,000) 164,413 | 318,870 {2360 
ca a Estates ...... 49,669\(e) 69,295) 118,964 52,000 10,894 int — 
on, Coal and Steel | | 
Gatiioies 207,008} 236,517 107,927| 9 55,588 39,038 | 169,01 8 a 0 
Dorman (W. H.) and Co. . 41,744, 61,812 3,688, 124 35,619 9193, ~ 
Hilton Main Collieries ...... 31,559, 49,292 18,125 21,167 ie 607 : 
New Monckton Collieries ... 9,397 3,831 os | 292? 197 124+ 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 272,449| 378,658 146,394 | Sixaeel att 
a Coal and Iron ...... 194,293, 695,339) 889,632 338,535 1 ; 
Ops and Stores 5 
Harcatams, Ltd. lesadaee 3 251,703 527,371 104,167 | = a «i 
1c ’ 
Riding Stores ss ee 33,609 18,143 pow 35 
t 
Anglo-Siar, Companies 20,000 42,713, 10 
aa ‘- 40,706 20,250, 74t 
and Co, (Annan).. 22,703 10,908 58,127| 
Cohen, Weenen and Co... 56,437 9,000 122,698, Nil 
Grattan Ware nes 145.149 54,375 122,260] 30 
Lafarge Aluminous Cement 8,601 2,175 72,512) 30 
Lines es ROE, © sibietouie 71 oh, 37,500 86,486) Nil 
Linotype and Machinery 12 os 
Total Profits, 1939 £000" 
- 38,539 .00 
To Suet te ne 117,161 2 
To Sepeomber 25 ea. ope 16! 118,234 241,405 
Includes aie on redemption of 
_ (a) ares ordinary stock. (c) Absorbed £54,999 (e) 
chief rents £1 vapaiane 26,309 neue aan and £66 on sale of investments (same). + Free of income tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELps 


Norte: Yields on British Funds, 
without allowance for accrued interest. 
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Gove Corporation, and Public Board Stocks are bas 
eee et ioaed oo Selene on ‘September ach. and 20ch are given in left-hand columns 
2 on made for interest accrued since the last date ot payment, less income 
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ed on minimum Prices shown 























alcula f stocks allowance is made where stock: redeemabl. oe ‘toe aan doe a net 
ids of tixec interest rede on: st $ are © at or Ore @ certain date th 
solieemeaiate redeemable at a certain ~ I ae Sees a eee reo tation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks ant ae 
iniealte mtn to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. - Prices, | ee 
I yes | | Sep |g = | Year 1939 |) Last two Price, |2'3_| 
Approximate | ear i | Se l an. 1 to Divi Bo! View 
Dealing Prices | fan. ito . BS | s a = So, | Sept. 20, a Name of Security Sept. g Be | Sepr. 29, 
1939 i Sept.. 20, ! Name of Security | 195 1939 6 —™ i inclusive | 20. ae) 39 
|__ inclusive || \haea- oe | High- | Low | @) OO coed ad 
res = a a i oy oy | 
Sept. 14 Sept. 20 | — | — | mum a |__est S00 SESE uneeneeeeee ee 
= i | Gritish Funds =| 125 81 se | 1 : | Brit, Overseas a5 716 | “ae 
os 6213 | 62ig || 71ig | 61 || Consols 219% ......... } sl, |. | 4 2 anil O% |. 5% || 5 3,, 2) Ched. of India £5... || 6lqxd| ‘.) |g G! , 
he 9Blirg 9854 || 1071, | 98 | Do. 4° 5 (alt. sos) | et) 13 8 OF ane | 10 | 3 | Com. Bk. of Aus.10/- | 10/- |<” | 5 43 Oe 
ace 935, 931g || 963, 901g || Conv. 212% 19 o4i tees | 52/9 439 | 5 | District B. £1 fy. pd. || 46/3 |—2/61 4 6 6 
SY 943, | 9454 || 991g | 9273 | Do. 3% 1948-53.. i . | 4 6 Of 7/- | 55/- | 31 En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. || 55 | — -|712 
eR 875, | 875g || 991g | 87 | Do.312% after 1961 aoa 7 > | 101g 73, || 10 | Hambros £10, £2lop || 7%, | 2) | 5 16 ; 
2 10114 | 10015;¢| 10414 | 10054 || Do. 412% 1940-44 tosis a 19 @ £93 £62 || £3 | Hong. and S. $125 || £73 -- 1710 8 
5 10653 | 10614 || 112lg | 10532 || Do. 5% 1944-64... 1 3 ” 318 0 | 59/41,, 39/9 | 6 Lloyds £5, £1 | 41/6 | —g/- 515 
7934 871g | 7934 || Fund. 212% 1956-61 | 7954 ~ 1312 61 87 a. ae £20, £: lp pd. 7 - 4159 0 
885g | 88%, || 9353 | 8754 || Fund. 234% — | sme | 7. «(131431 ee | w- | 8 | Midland £1, ty. pd. | 72/6 |-4/-\4 3 9 
88 | 87l2 || 951g | 872 || Fund. 3% 1959-69... | 102i | 2 1316 0} 6 4% | 5 | Nat. Dis. Ain ~Pd. || 454 1 - 4415 4 9 
102%;6 | 10234 || 10919 | 101!2 | Fund. 4% 1960-90.. 9430 “" 13 °7 Ok! 303 20 | #11 Nat. of Egypt £10... || 20 |The ® 
9454 | 9454 | O01, $454 |) Nat. D. 21,9 2194448 | 92 ~~ 1321 10 | 341, 2 || 8 | N. of Ind. £25, £12lop || 2612 ww IT ® 0 
i 921g | 92 || 967g | Slo | Do. 3% 1954-58 102 s 3.17 Oj) 71/- | 44/- 7 | N, Prov. £5, pd. | 45/~ |-12/6 | 6 13 3 
102° | 102 || 10853 | 102° | Victory Bonds 4% ... | 88! : 319 lf 455 | 414 | 81 | Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 415 | -9 |4 3 4 
Seis Shi6 9879 i War L. 312% af, 1953 } 73g | 22 14 240 | “tet, wv I 4 | oe of SA. £m. £5pd.|| 10 | -14/7 9 9 
73i> 2 Il . | Local Loans 3%...... | 317 0)! 46/- 5/- || | Union Dis. £1 ...... || 40/- -- |5 9 0 
a 3% 1933-53 | 91 vee | 46) i | SS | | 
551. | 551, || 64 3515 i India 213% 5 ws } = “ .2 : po.) we a a) West. mn oa | 58 916) 6 40 
6614 | 6614 || 76 66 i ee doe - | 791, . a 4 i al . otk ot | 19 ~1 \4 4 0 
7914 7915 | 90 Do. 310%. - i 105 4 . 4231 2634 >. + 40 a 50 6b Alliance Ly 1 y 103, ic 34 314 5+ 
ot aw Feet et oe Seu Govts. | ; | 2) a Bs fs b| Som Je ag gh | 62 |-1 |6 29 
lj i o 1 8 i ° e » ly. co a 
951, | 9512 | 10614 | 95 || Austr. 5% 1945-75... | 95 oe EOS Lif] i= | 726 | 2/- b| 16 a) Gen. Acc. £1, 5/- pd. | % «In 3") ’ 
981; | 9812 || 1031. | 98 | 1940-60 | 98 oe 12 11 | 29l2 | 192 || 25 a 25 6) Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. | Sit iaee 
vs. | se |] 11212 | 103 || Nigeria 5/2, 1950-60 ke « |e UL ite A 22 $ fos bi Peet te a” Pl 12 | -2el an oF 
1g | 92 || N. % } “se | a) Pearl (£1), - 22 | 
wed ee 102% | 9412 || Queens. 3% 1940-60 | 9412 | <.. 5 3 OF) 1589 | 10% | 6/- a| 6/— bi Phenix i, Wy pd.... |} 11 =" at 
- | 102 | 110 | 202° |. Africa 5, 1945-75 | 102 eve 357 = | tere > . een = | 50/- | -20-4 0 of 
i} poration S tock j i Cc \ - : om ie 
0 |i | ee | | REM as | aee | [ee 2] kl He | Hg Bb powered | 3.1 S| 
ae O21, | 102 Bristol 5% \ ooo i 16 | [3a [3 6) Ro ae 
| ‘72 H aise 73 | LCC 3%, sities 73 ~ $3.34 | 17 1012 | 6/6 a 6/6 b] S.U.an VAL2 Lind, | aa | ashou ¢ 
9. ef — ii a = ; ate lo | 
931g | 933, | 1028" 95 Mees 315° 1957-62 9314 - 1319 0} 88 | t10 6 ¢10 aj Sun. Lf. Ass. £1 fy. rd 6 213 6 Oo 
a __1938 Investment a 211 513 9 
“on | oo | | 3p ¢| Amslontelts Ord. || 372 }9 68 
est es . see ; 
| ae or on” "518 5 | 10 ¢| Brit. Assets Trust 5/- |) 8/12 |: | 6 3 0 
961. | 78 || 85 | 742 || Arg. 410% * 1 23 | +o |? 3, a eee me 110” =i) 6 2 8 
102 3 401 6 Austria o2 gees 25 + 5 of | 4 seeoensene Cane, 2S ] “40 10 0 0 
99 | 80 95 . Belgian 4° (36) 1970 | 7° = 16 13 inal ! 24 Guasdion permenant | 195° }-5 1737 
1 31 1 2% acocrccee eve | Gen. 0 
379 12% 21lp | Gig Brasil 3% E 1914... || 1212 “ts be iD 8 | Invest. Trust Def... 200, | $10 0 
1953 | 14 || 16l2 | 9 || Chile 6% (1929)... || 13° | Ile 6i2) Lake View Inv. 10/- | 205 | -3 |517 1 
a lg | 37 || 3819 16 || China 5% (1912) ... | 18'2 a * 31g a)| Mercantile Inv. ...... 7 5 1953 
ae 73i2 | 40 || 5512 | 24 || Do. 5% (1913) so | 22) -4 |. iF 0 3 a Merchants Trust Ord. | 81, | —5 [2 5 } 
sr 10534 | 20 || 72 30 || Czecho-Slovakia 8% = eee 3 3 2 5 Metropolitan Trust... | 3 2 s3a15 6 9 
: 99 94 || 100 9419 || 3%, ssvoseves lg | -2 |610 1} 4 |} Scottish Inv. 5/- am, |. 1en 8 
104 S4i2 || 8614 | 61l2 || Egypt Unified 4% ... | 6ll2 16 1 Oe 6 6! Scottish Mort., eT 183 7 
13° | {914 || 12i2 | 92 | French 4% (British) 912 3 > 7 Trustees ie, | 2. 1519 6 
60 | 20° || 44 4 | Ger. Dawes Ln 5% | 5° | —4 | 2 | 4 all United Stmes Deb... ] 167 
46 15 || 33ig || Do. Young Ln % “ 
ant 342 | 25 || 30. | 15 || Greek 6% Stab. Ln. | 1712 | -2 13 16 3e) ai of Financial Trwnte, Be | og | —2-|615 0 
Mae ~<a 1} 1 ere = ri = | ; 0 
= $0 es 35 i 32 | 33 | Japan. 12% 19 4012 | —312/13 11 of 2 bi C. of Lond. R. Pty £1 | 4 43 LS ; Ot 
641. | 38 | 53 29ig || Do. 6% ('24) red. 1959] 3712 | —3l2 * 17 10g) +123 a!) Daily Mail & Gen. £1 wy " 18 6 
30 | 5 } asi = I ee We 1922 ....4. = note ee | Cl i 3 ai Foresal Land £1 | 16/1010] + 7ied| 8 6 2 
Win | 5 | Pol Te ccccccovecs eee i } es Ile FOS a 6 
1534 | Ql, \ Illg | Sig || Roum. 4% Gon. 1922 6 —2 (31 ; | I €3lp(z)|| Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 || 22 7% | +213 + 
92 | 75 || @3 70\2 || U.K. & Arg. C. 3% || 70% | ... | 4 i 3 ove Invest. - eeres ee — | 
Prices, Price, | % | iod| Praia told ci. || 7 | 3, fo 0 0 
aie | Laxtwo | “Jo, | Bea | Yield } 10" | Sudan Plant. £1. | 29/4%0|—Tiod) 6 16 3 
a. 20, | ds | Name of Security 19390 i ome 28. | zs | ie 
inclusive | a , 1 | a | 
High- | Low- | @) ® (| Mini |" g 274 4 5) Barclay Perkins (1... | 14 | = 316) oS oe 
est | est || : j~ |—10/- 
| lo me Pee ‘3s be a Bie Howton & Co. £1 | 50/- -36| 711 ; 
i | 22 | 22 | C. Bier 5% 1950-70 |) 103 |... | 41d at 12 || Courage Ord. £1... |) 47/6 | —28| fig g 
Lon. Pass. Trans Ord. £1... || 81/3 | —9/3| 0 
| gino A” 3 || 103 - |4 6 8 15 | Distillers —5/-| 6 19 
115 | 308 | 2ls 214 #2 % “A” 1985-202 14 Ord. Z1... 15/- oF 
123, | 107 22 | 212 | 5% “Am ae fee | ~ ee Tiga) Ind. & All. £1 |) 663 | — 98) eit o 
11712 102 219 219 | 5% 4 “B” 1965-—2023.. 102 eee 417 3 51a} Meux’s 1 ate 21/- -1 6 | 7 6 0 
84 641» 21> lly | age 1956 or after . 65 ~ |6 3 1 8 all Mit 1 || 57/6 |-2/6)7 3 g 
851, | 74 Llp lig || Met. W. B. “B” 3% || 74 ee : ; . $4 Simonds (H.&G.) £1 || 52/6 =%e\$ 30 
38 211, 4 lo el G.W. Ord... coe J a. 2 4 5 12 6 
38 13g || Nil ¢ Nil c) L. & N . _ Coal and Stee! 0 
534 31g Nil ¢ Nil ¢| Do. 5% Pref. 3% | — | Nil 5 6 ee seal ane > fl rf 4 0 
: 55 38 5 Nil Do. 5% Pref. 1955 || 45 se Nil Stl Sond wilco £ jai} 6 9 § 
ee 15 Tg 134¢ Nil ¢) Do. 4% 2nd Pref... 912 | .. Nil 10° cll Baldwins 4/- ....... S a 15 18 0 
38 19 4qa Do. 4% Ist Pf. ... 2912 . Nil 31 ¢ Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 — Tod 7 Ot 
am Ol, ze ¢| Nil c we 1923 seneeees 4 +1 — 5 t12ieb Brown (J.) Ord. 1 : 44 ot 
4 c ° eeeeee eee 0 
631, | 372 || 2 2 al SEPE ccc, | 28% | il tha Bs oa eo 8 
19 7 1ig¢ Nil ¢|| Southern Def.......... 9 | +1 Nil 6 $| Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 3 00 
78 4612 1 a) Do.5% Pf. Ord... || 49 | -1 [10 4 0 FO ere von Osa. 6) Ha 
100 77 2iza} 2126) Do. 5% Pf. ......... || 80 - |6 5 0 tf Cory, William, 1 9 8 3 
pene, San aye 10 cl) Dorman Long Ord. £1 9 0 0 
. 912 412 || Na Nil || Antofagasta Ord. ... 9 ave Nil 10 Do. Pref. Ord.£1... 5 7 9 
y 51, Ni | Nil || B.A. & Pac. Ord. ... #2 | ... Nil So Firth Brown £1... 5 12 lt 
135g | 5lg || Nil | Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. || 9° | -i Nil Coane Ol eee ee ae Ord £1 10 0 0 
10ip | 4 Nil | Nil || B.A. West. Ord... 6g | — 12) Nil $32 ) Hodfields 10/-....-. 716 9 
lly | § Nii | Nil C. Arg. Ord... 8 |- 32) Nil 72 a} 912 0 
653 | 3% || Nil | Nil || Gan. Pac. Com $25 | 6 | ... | Nil 2iz.al] Horden Collierics £1 fe oO 
2412 20 2 ¢ 2 Costa Rica Ord. ...... 2212 ooo 817 9 5 | Pe ase & Partners "ok 712 0 
35/- | 30/- lad iy Nkrate Riys. £10 e+ || 32/6 | w. | 713 10 1212 Powell 1... 6 5 ot 
34ln | 20 t4 ¢ 2 en maee wecese 2412 | +2 (8 3 3+ 4 >) 4i 3 6 8 
Ganks Discount t72 Ord. £1 613 9 
60/6 | 50/- || 10 712 a\| Alexanders £2, £1 pd. || 50/- | ... |7 0 0 9° 3b) : 
30/- | 24/6 || 5 2 }) BK of N. Zealand £1 || 26/3 | --. 16 2 Ok 19 of 8. Dusham ) Ore. fi] is/9 sie 5 
330 | 295 6 6 | Bk. of England ...... -- |41 4 4 a Steel “i 47/6 5 4 ot 
75/6 | SO/- |) 7 7 | Barclay B. £1......... || 53/- |-9/6|5 5 3 So} Stanton Tron. £1 3) e433 
| 43/9 356 |} 3125 3 ai Barc. (D.c0.) A 37/- | -2/-|3 10 0 ti} Staveley Coal ote £1 || 37/6 uo 
4 7 5lq 4126, 3la)| Bk. of ina — 4|712 0 i Nil 
‘ £4712 | £4219 8 ¢ 8 | Bk. of Mont. $100... || £4512 |-£2/318 O06 it | Swan, Humser £3 --- || “3/_ 
: 23} "21 6 ¢ 6 cll Bk. of N.S.W. £20... ||"21° | —“1,|4 9 : (Rich.) 6/8... as basis 
84 (a) ivi dividend. (c) Last two dividends. (d) Paid Allowing Flat (s) Yield at ee 
: 2 wenteyment of %- (n) To in shown. of face value. if based on 40% 
ai () Yield on a 512% (t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. Yield on % basis. oo 
| ee . Yield based on 47% of (2) 1% paid free of Income Tax. t Free of Income 
? «5 4 
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\S ans Pee ey 
ear Last two i | Price. | YG iY +e ‘ % 
lan. 100 =| Dividends | | Seor (2&2 |. Vietd | oh yo . 3 
j | J i | Sept. | § o> lan. 1 to | Last two 
ee create 20, | 242 | om. 20, | Sept. 20, || Dividends , rice, | Heo | Yield 
“High- Low- | (a) (b) ) | 1939 \¥ 2 | | inclusive ad Name of Security 30.. Sa> Sept. 20, 
est est esd Renin a Bit. ae | High- | Low- (a) (6) (&) 1939 |OY vs 
—"* . a Coal, &c.—<ont. oy Es: a= a %o 5 § 
30'- N 8c ornycrott, John £1 32/6 ee 18 6) ante a ee 
$44le le Nile || U. States Steel $100.. $92 — $3 , Nil . 612 4’9 Neal 20 4) Ca eee | | se <4 
— 19/- 2ina| 5io bl) Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 || 203 | -19!/8 6 o|| ,#/9 2/4lp|] Nil cl Nil | eee Ord. £1 || 5 | -% «| 510 0 
a- | 66 | 4a || Vickers 10/- ......... 15/= | —2/3/613 3] 12'- | 6/9 || 16 ¢ Nil cl Gen. Refract’s lo. | 3° | —3d| Na 
eld 209 1210 ci 3a || Ward(Thos.W.)£1.... 21/3 we (11215 OF 22/6 | 23/6 || 15 a| 25 | Gestet > Sgt el ae 
20 3 12lpa| 1219 || Whitehead I & 1 3lg | — 141416 Or) 86/6 | 71/1010}| 20 b| “5 a\| Harrenacs )G/=).-. || 26 3xd) —2/3| 7 12 5 
x 58/9 || 15 cl 20 ¢ Yarrow & Co. £1... || 61/3 - 1610 6} SB. | 376 | aa! ‘At | se] 69/81 8 
extiles [11> 0 || 275! }} Searrods £1... i| | - ‘ 
2/= Nil Nil PE my - 2/101)| —1)- Nil 33/6 | 25/- || “9 2 “| . al | aay mgr al ~) |] = 9 y 3/- 21 0 0 
itd: 2/112 |) Nil Nil Bradford Dyers £1... 4/712} —1/- Nil 32/6 | 25 712i, 5 b| 3 al! Imp. onan el se Of— } ge. > 7 © 
8. d. 2/9 || Nit | Nil |} Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-. 39 |-1/3| Ni || '22| 86 || 5 Nil ¢| Imp. Sealiee 7 “i || 26/1012) -~3/114) 5 18 10 
il 3/3 || Nil | Nil || Calico Printers 4/712|-10iod| Nil || ¢.716| © 4% || t1712 6) t7l2_ al) Imp. Teeecee fh || 10,732) —Tlod} Nil 
» 0 23.9 10 c¢| 10 cli Coats, J. & P. 25/- | —26\8 0 0 || S6ll2 | $45%4 | 82-25] $2° "00 | Inter. Nickel np. _.. Se | — 21417 oO 
2 Oe 23/= 2196} 2 || Courtaulds £1. ...... | 26/3 |-1/0le 3 8 7 || 13/M2| 9/19|| 5B) 5 al| International Tea 5) - | 1s ae 
» 6 22/6 2iga| 5 6/| English Swg.Ctn. £1 || 24/412) —1/3|/6 3 2 | 38/6 | 26/1012, 4 al 6 |) Lever & Unilver £1_ 289 | ain 620-2 
2 6 r9 | Nilt’| Na I] Fine CotromSpin, £1 || 3/712] —94| Na || 17/6 | 89 || 10 ¢ Ni di Lon. & ThOlWhZl || 10- || | ° Na 
5 0 20/6 3 3 || Linen Thread Stk. £1| 22/6 | ~6d/5 6 8 | 52/3 | 26/3 || 20 ci 20 ¢ Londen Brick £1 263 | 3.9 _ 7 
) 8 443 || +10 +10 || Patons & Baldwins £1 46/10! 11010) 4 5 34!) 52339) 43g || 8l3a| 141g || Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... ay EA 1 8 % 
) 46 | UNI ¢ U2 ¢} Whiewonhe Mi £1 | 79 | (319 0) SI | Be | 35.2) Tae Marks & Spen,&'5i-| 4330 | 313/32 
r — actg. ee 2a| 1219 6)| Murex £1 i ll q/- | 4 
8 0 326 || 10 10 cll Associated Elec. £1... || 34/- | —3/6|5 19 0 35/6 | 21/- | Zina) 93g | Phillips ‘Godirey) £1 i ae tele te 0 
10 15 3 15 5 all British pees £i.. || 77/6xd| -1/6]5 3 31) 27/9 | 18/3 5 4 a\| Pinchin Johnson 10/- || 20/7! 16/6 0 0 
0 57 6 5 16 6} Calenders £1 ......... 60/- | ~1/3/5 0 0 $771 | 23,9 || 371pb| 12!2q)| Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 239 | —1/3|10 10 0 
5 0 12/- 24 71> a\| Crompton Park. A 5/- —5/-112 15 09 || 52/514) 30/- 95g) Nil a|| Radiation Ord. £1... | 30/- 16 5 O 
} 3 26 - 10 10 c|| English Electric £1... —4/9} 712 5 || 17/20lg) 15/- 3 a| 15 bj Ranks Ord. 5/-....... || 16- | |. | 512 0 
» 9 613 20 20 cil General Electric £1.. —~9916 5 6 "16 419 |} 2210 c| ee c}| Reckitt & Sons ond-fa | 45gxd| — 5361416 0 
1s 16 3 15 5 || Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. —1/316 3 of 12/10!) 8/6 | 10 6) | Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- -- || 10) 131710 0 
0 32/~ 5 Tilo b Johnson & Phillips fl —261619 0} 14- 7/~ |} 4 cl 212 c|| Smthfild.&Arg-Mt.£1 || 139 | 43)11)| 312 9 
| 0 20/- Tle Tip cl Siemens £1 ......... —1/31710 || 92/6 | 36/3 12126} 2124), Spillers Ord. £1...... | 563 |-1/3|5 6 3 
Electric Light, &c. 29/712| 20/- | Nil’ | Nil || Swed. Match. B.kr.25 || 20°71) —Tiod| Nil 
} 0 $614 || $1 $12 c|| Brazil Trac., no par. +$11}6 5 Off S/— | 52/- 14 6| 3ipa\| TateandLylefl ... | 526 | —96|612 0 
| St 58/6 9 6 a\| Brnemth & Poole £1. . 15 2 0} 48/9 | 32- || 5 6 5 aij Tilling, Thos. £1 ... || 32 |-5/-|6 3 0 
0 23 - 5 2 all British Pow. & Lt. £1 ~1/216 0 0 || 68/6 | 45/- 11 6| 5 a Tob. Secrts, Ord. £1 || 45/- | —Snie & 3 
| 4 25 - 6 31pa\| City of London £1... —26'7 8 0|| 38/9 | 23/9 25 cl 20 c|| Triplex Safety G. 10/- ||} 276 | —26|7 5 5 
0 269 5 3 a\| Clyde Valley Elec. —~39\5 16 4|| 9/- | 68/1!2)) 13346) 10 a\| Tube Investments £1 || 70/- | —12 6 6 16 0 
0 27.6 719 3 a\| County of er tee 3 —1/3|7 4 0} 82/9 689 || 16146) 334@| Turner & Newall £1.. || 689 | -89/|5 16 3 
ot 19'- 212 31 6|| Edmundsons £1 ...... | ~1-!16 0 of}, 36/- | 43 12)) 7126) 5 aj) United Dairies £1 .. ei |-6/3'15 11 3 
2 26 6 5 21> a\| Lancashire Elec. a -94/5 9 0} 27/6 19/712|| 15 6) 7lza)) United Molasses 6 8 26/3 |—1/3}5 14 3 
6 19 - 4 3 a\| Lond. Ass. Elec. -1/1l1 7 4 8 || 35/3 | 196 || Tob) 4 a@| W'llpapr Mfrs. Def.£1|) 20 - . j1l 10 0 
| OF 36 6 3 3 all Metro. Electric. A: sof —~2/31|612 6 || 38/9 31/- 3 a) 7 6) Wiggins,TeapeOrd.{1 | 313 i-390/6 8 0 
7 30 6 519 2!o a|| Midland Counties fi ~2615 2 § || 95/7l2| 49412)) 50 6) 15 a|| Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. || 51/3 | -110lo}6 6 0 
0 239 4lp 2ip.a}| North-East. Elec. £1 ~—26{/5 1711 | Mines i ‘| 
0 31/- 6 4 a|| Northmet £1 ......... —6/316 8 Of} J/- | 59/412)) 9 cf 9 al Ashanti Goldfields 4/- || 61/3 | —5/-|6 3 6 
0 20'- 212 t21> b|| Palestine Elec. ‘A’ £1 os [| SOO 106 | 7/412|| p4 al p5 b| Burma Corp. Rs. 9 } oj l/-| 813 6t 
9+ 28/- 510 2loa Scottish Power {1 . 9d!511 4 69/- 35/T)9 | 1334 6 61,4 a) Cons.Glds.ofS. ALLE | 40'- —11/310 0 O 
30,- 5 all Yorkshire Electric £1 ~1315 6 9 1614 | 1312 95 6| 95 aj| Crown Mines 10/-.. | 1434 | — 34 8 6 
Gas 85g | 514 30 a| Nil 3) De Beers (Def.) £212 | 5 ~ 4/15 0 0 
9 146 || 23 6} 23 al] Gas L&C. £1 ...... ~2/-|7 4 || 48/544] 326 || 15 | 15. cl Jo’burg. Cons. £1... || 326 | -2/6)9 4 9 
| 8 90 4 6 bi| Imp. Cont. i Bec ~10 /11 2 2 4l/- | 33/132 | 11146} 111qa/\ Randfontein £1 ...... || 37/6 . 228 0 
? 18,6 2736] 2ip.al| Newc.-on-Tyne £i.. ~1615 12 0|| 1378 | 98 || 37126) 25 a RhokanaCorp. £1... | 12) | -1 |5 1 0 
| 6 75 3 21) a\| S. Metropolitan tk. | ees Bier Gar 1434 | 958 Nil Nil | Rio Tinto £5 ......... 1112 | — 12] Nil 
8 Motors and Cycle 20/- | 14/412|} 10 6; 10 a|| Roan AntelopeCpr.5/-|| 17/- | —2 <l5 18 6 
0 38/112 | 121g ¢| 15 | AlbionMotorsOrd. £1 ~217 1 21} +28 912 || 75 6 75 aj) Sub Nigel 10/- ...... 912 | —133| 716 0 
0 15/- t5 6] +210 aj} Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 —26|5 0 Ot 81g 6°16 || 2/6 a) 5/6 6|| Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. } 63g | — 3316 5 6 
7 I5/- || 50 30 || Austin 5/- ............ —5-1811 6] ,O%6| 2% || Ni | Ni | ., Witwatersrand 10/~ | 2e | — 38) Nil 
0 226 || Nil c| 10 c|| Birm. Sml. Arms £1 tlools 8 ¢ | 23-_' 69 | 10 cl Nil cl! Wiluna Gold £1....... |! 7/3 | —1/-! Nill 
: He 6625 b 3315 4 ens 1) oases — te 3 0 | — 
2 1 —712}7 0 0 
3 51/10!2|) 12126) 21 a Lucas, Li 1/101 W 
. er - 25 9 O 
; 23/1, = 25° Leyland Motors fi. “1S 8 | NE ISSUE PRICES 
eet c|| Morrts Motors 5/— _ i | PO ee fe ee en 
0 35/- | 15 6} 5 aij Ral. Hold. £1. ~fipd| 8 18 0 fssue | Issue Sepe.20, ince) Issue! Sept. 20. Chante 
: a 712a} 1712 6} Rolls- amen MEP Kise — 58/6 1 0 Price | 1999 > 13' Ssuc price 3 owe, 
re a tand. Motor 5/- ee NZal, 3% | 99) 8 
414 5 , ey Australia ft | 9810 90 — lg N. Ireld. 354% | 9812 96% |- 1 
0 ume | Na “| Nu °} Cunard G1 cn. Zy4|? Na ° | Eagle O2 Sey Meee bed De 
0 i | Sd Ne Ul Burmese, Wihy Zi Hae] Ni | fie % Db] 972] 92. 3in%4 Gnd Db} -. | 81-86 |— 412 
16.6 5126} 2 aj P. & O. Def. £1 2617 5 6 Wee pe <* 19 1012 Silentbloc 2s. | 4/6| 4—5/- ss 
6 14- 5 5 cll Royal Mail Lines £1 6d 15 3 4 || Ens Let. 2/-| 2/- 2/= Simms 5%, Df, 100 75-95 |—14)2 
2 5/9 Nil Nil c|| Union Castle Ord. £1 16 Nil || Do. 7% Pf. | 20/- 189 = Jiod| Sudan 314°%%.. 97 9310 <0 
6 Tea and Rubbe: / . jin. Servs. 5/- | 23/= 19/- + 1a) Wessex Elect. 
” ha 6 $  ¢ Allied Sumatra £1 .. —asis @ @ pee Meh [| Sal. Fe lt et ROM.) 6) Ot 
| 8 |g of Ben tiec “1313'S 3 | ——— 
3 19'6 2 eeeeeeee ae | 
ns} a4 3 ~ 179 9 UNIT TRUST PRICES 
6 is 22 712 7 12 5 as wees by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
: 2/91, : Nil oi O, | ble does not include certain closed trusts) 
ot 1 3 6 75 5 Sept. 20. | Change| | en. 20 | Chanee 
6 /442 15 9 6 0 0 || Nameand Group 1539 ‘Sep 13 ve and Group A990 7 a. 
; ri 5 15 6 0 6 || Municipal & Gen | Keystone —=P:** 
0 ae || Sarre] *2¢ 7 5 0 ||| For. Govt. Bond | 7/3-83xd$ |~1/- | Gold 2nd Ser... | 13,6 bid |—1a, 
3 61/3 il cl Toe 215 © || Limited Invest. 149-159 |—3d | Gold 3rd Ser... 116-13/-  |— 10icd 
0 39 hod ps ch an’ns © 6 4 0 || Sid. & Sthn 156-16 6¢ |+6d | Keystone......... li- bid |—1)- 
9 315 Hed pee lid ps ose Scot. & Northn 15 6-16,6¢ |+6d | Keystone 2nd... | 8 10!) bid |—9d 
; A3lse |) 1 1 1416 6¢| New British 8/119-9/1l2$ |—6d | Keystone Flex... | 11 3-129 |~ 100d 
0 76/101 $20 ¢| +20 4 9 Of! Bank-Insurance | Keystone Cons... 10 9-12/3 |—Tlod 
386 ‘| 1224] Tee 5 12 © || Bank & Insur.... | 13/9-15/-* |—1/3 | KeystoneGld.Cts | 10,7'2-11,10!2|~ 9d 
’ 12 416 0 || Insurance ....... | 14/—15/3* |-16 | British General 
0 139 Bank .........++- "| 43/9-15/-* |—1/- | Brit. Gen. “C” | 10/10!oxd bid |—6d 
0 106 1 5 7.5 8 || Invest Trust | 11/3-12/3*| ... |Rubber& Tin. | 10d-1/1_ | 
3 ix- | 8&8 6 ~3/- 110 17 0 | Seo BLT. . | 12—13/-* |-3d | Brit. & Amer... | 14/-xd bid |—6d 
0 ! 7 7 +Tiod| 6 11 9 || Cornhill deb.. 18 6-19'6* |—6d | Commodity ..... 4/ Llp bid 
— 3 3 . 10 0 0 || Cornhill def. 4/6-5/3* |—2/4l2 | Allied f 
cf Sinz | 12 4 10 ficd/12 6 8 National | : "| Amer. Indus. ... | 20/6-22/6 |—9d 
0 wis 121, —1- |12 10 0 tional C....... 14/—15/6  |—Tlod | Brit. ind. Ist... | 119-13/3 |-19 
8 Pty Tigal 1219 b| 6 3 0 || National D. ..... |11/1012-12/10!|— 10124) Do. 2nd. | 109-123 |-13 
; oo 10 6) 5 6 13 4 || Nat. Invest....... 99-109 |-1/- | Do. 3rd. | 11/3129 |—1- 
0 36 1010! sani? “| 08 8 12 0 ted ... 15 9-16 /9xd Do. 4th... | 123-139 |-1/- 
3 9/6 “| *93'3 ¢| mag fMOle} 3.15 0 || Century .......+. 12'6-14/-xd — 1/412 || Elec. Inds. ...... 116-13/- |—9d 
0 86 * 72 ¢ : 6 41] Gilt-edged ...... 15, —15 6 || Metals & Mins. 116-13/- |... 
ot 137101 3 Nil <¢ O4| Nil || Scottish........... 113-129 |—1/ile | Cum. Invest. ... | 133-149 |-16 
it ago) ize] Ted +7910 0 Og|| Universal ........ 12/101-1310ipxd|-9d_ | Other Groups 
0 31) 8125) 4 26|4 8 0 Do. 2nd...... {13,412-1410lxd|—1/3 | Brit.Emp.Ist unit} —14/-xd¢ od 
° 319 | 28a 5 415 0.|| Protected Ist... | 14/1224 via |=94. | Producers ....... 6/-1/- |—6d 
0 76.3 | 12114 ¢ $20 « 418 6t oe 12/3 bid | — 1012d!| Domestic ....-... 5 3-6/- 3d 
0 se | 7,9 10, 6 411 9'| “18 Moorgate Do. 2nd Ser.| 5 3-6/-  |~6d 
0 6 7126) Tiga 7 14 10 || Inv. eorgne ods 9/—10/3xd, Do. Priority 7 6-8/3xd |—6d 
ot . 4 4 815 9 || Inv. Gas & El 9 6-106 Sn | Ist Prov, “A” 169-179 3d 
8 9) 20 15 a 6 0 Ow! Inv. 126-136 |—1/412|) Do “B”. 109-119 |~3d 
0 32 = 25 13 0 0 || Inv. 2nd General} 9/6-10/6 —1/- | Do, Reserves 12/—13/-  |-13 
0 32/- } 1212.¢} 1212 ¢| 7 6 0 || Inv. Inc. & 149-169 |—1- | Selective“A”.. | 119didt |-6d 
3 a | 8 4 od 711 7 || Inv. Gold MjolpA5 10nd —1- | Do “B". | 129 bids 9d 
‘" 5 undred .... 12/11g-13/7!2 |—Ti2d | 
; wo 18d ¢B 3) bomen: | Rett, Ma emote | eS | 8 
= ings Unit .. 6/6-7/1!2 od | Brewery ......... j= 
9 13,712 || $1212 8 cl Ever Ready Co. 5 i0/- ~1/3 19 5 é ae irst .. 9/—10/- —9d onmbesé — WISE. 1. tice 
— 43/- 5 71 b|| Finlay(Jas.)& Co.£1 —1/3\5 14 0 || Orthodox ......... | 12/6-13/6xd$ | 9d_ 
4 and offered prices are Commission gna Stamp Dut dividend. b) Final dividend. (c) Last gwo yearly dividends. 
. bonus of arse as oy (s) Fo ry of Income Tax. : (t) Vield on 15% basis. Free of Income Tax. 
; , (h) % basis.  (¢) Allowing for rate of exchange. (w) Yield on 30% dass. 
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Sept.13, Sept. 20, 


1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
sie 8. s. a 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 tb. ......... a nibs 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWL.  ....0.005 45 47 
Liv., Oct., per cental .........00- vee oes 
Fiour, per 280 Ib.— z 
Straights, d/d Lonion............ 22 0 22 90 
Manitoba, ex store ..........-0-+- Geen = 
Bariey. . Gaz., av. per owt. ... 8 6 9 10 
— ~ je ; na 5 11 6 2 
Maize, La Plata, lan:ted, 43) tb.... ee 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per swt. ...... a 
MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 tb. — 
English tong sides............... 2 8 5 8 
Argentine chilied hinds ...... 5 0 5 0 
Mutton, per 8 !b.— 
English wethers.................. 6 : $ : 
N.Z. frozen wethers  ........ { : 7 37 
Lamb, 8 ib.— 
N.Z H 4 90 4 0 
ND: wintiénbunsbinsaiaatel 5 3 5 3 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ....... . - 6 
BACON per cwt.)— 
SEIS sb nihinctataliaseeatendshinisiabedabe 100 6€0 CIGD OO 
SNINIII - janse sini saeembinai nhac tiegiia ibd luce O inv 0 
OED. acinidienbtingianbathinkpigigiwnes 97:«0 97 
. 92 O 9? O 
UE cccttisimnsosdictuiennbenammunbieg 1101 0 101 O 
HAMS (per cwt.j— 
IID icictcadictcinessinundlaioinl % 0 % QO 
I NN Bie esicnnninrtsanns “oa 8 v1 @ 
OTHER FOOD; 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
ER ceicheninnitipnninchsddeinkiin 117 08 1233 0 
SL MAO. ~ chotnisceusewetainas 333 068 UID Ce 
RNID : ccraes dpisantbinatenesniohios Ae. a ee 
CHEESE (perc cwt.)— 
Camadian (mew) ......ccccdecoses 63 0 «663 «(0 
i ol O 61 0 
Binglish Cheddars — .......c.c00000 88 0 88 0 
TED « cnseccsonccibdenmmnnnabedeiees oo 0 60 0 
LOCOA (pcr cwt.)— - 
iti Oh iennrancennis a See 
ae 48 0 50 0 
Teisidad — .....ccscccce paveopabes =~ 55 0 35 0 
as 40 0 
Grenade eeeccese Socececsecceccces oe 45 0 50 0 
OOFFEE (per cwr.)— 
Santos supr. c. & fo... =45 0 45 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... =. : = : 
Kenya, medium ....... siesamaianeed s ; - : 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-15! tb.) .......... - 18 0 220 
Danish (15'2 Ib.) .............0555. 12 9 149 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes { S . s : 
» 5. African (Val. Latrs.) bxs aut - . 
. 15 0 15 0 
Lemons, Californian ...... bxs. iy 21 , 21 0 
~ Murcia, !2 c/s 300/504 20 0 _ 
Apples, Californian............-.. 7:3 : 
, : 1466 16 6 
Grapetruit, S. African (M.S.)... 29 9 29 ° 
: : 12 0 
Pears (Californian) Bartietts ... 13 0 13 0 
sa o B. Hardy ...4 15 9 15 0 
LARD (per cwt.)— ss &@ «2. &@ 
Irish, finest bladders ....... te. ae 
a ~msseusiinenemmeetiinninn ee ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Many prices are not available thie week and have therefore been omitted 


PEPPER (per Ib.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) 
» » (Duty paid) ... 
White Muntock (f.4.q.) (in Bond’ 
(Duty paid) 


seere 


” a 


EFOTATOES (per cwt.)— 


English, King Edward, Sittiand{ 


Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 


SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifi 96°, . shipm. 
cut. Me nek. _ - 
REFInep London— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags 
Cubes, L.cwt. cases ............. 
Pieces, 2 cwt. bags 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons ..... 


TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 
Virginia, stemmed ana un- 
stemmed, common to fine ... 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 
SIO ~ soscndhaimbadcmaieanaseh 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un- 
stemmed 


Hee eeeeneenee 


TEXTILES 
COTTON (per tb.) 


Raw, Mid-American 
» Gira, FAG.P, 
Yarns, 32's Twist .. 
4u's Wert . * 
60's twist (Egyptian) ... 
32 is. Vrimers, 116 yds. 

1@ X 16, 32's & 50's... 

a 36 in, Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 

a 38 in 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 ib... 

» 39 in. ditto, 37!2 yds., 
16 xX 15, Sl4 lb. 


FLAX (per ton)— 


AANOMEIR GE. snnsectibecndneceneeee 
Pramas 8869 .... .ncccsccare scctenknocats 





. ” 
Cloth, 


ditto, 


JUTE (per ton)— 
Native ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Aug.-Sepr. 
Daise: 
N 


SISAL (per ton)— 





WOOL Ib.)— 
Selected Fens wethers, greasy... 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ia q 
average snow is 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s . 

Tops— 

GE GID. ee tbicsnccictvscscsecce ° 
56’s super carded............... ° 
48’s average carded ........... . 
44’s prepared..............0008 os 
MINERALS 

COAL (per ton)— 





Sept. 13, Sept. 20, 
1939 


1939 
» 4  s. 
O 344 O Bly 
0 4 0 4 
0 455 O 45% 
0 5 0 5 
5 6 5 6 
6 6 6 6 
. 100 0 
7 6 7 6 
27 6 27 6 
34 6 34 6 
3 2 2° 3 
26 2 26 2 
0 8 0 8 
2 6 2 6 
09 09 
1 10 1 10 
a 0 7 
1 4 1 4 
O 3'2 0 3lg 
a . a 
0 4 0 4 
1 0 1 Oo 
d. d. 
7:01 6°76 
8-79 8-34 
12 i3 
1234 1329 
20!» 21 
s. d. ‘se * 
as 8 2 8 
B83. 2:2 
12 6 12 6 
ll 6 ll 6 
£s a 
85 0 85 0 
84 (0 84 0 
93 0 9% O 
20 0 2 


21/5/0 21/5/0 | 


i 


24/10/0 24/10/0 





September 23, 


1939 


Sept. 13, Sept.20, 


1939 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— sg 
Standard cash .................. /0/ 
Three months .................. 7 oe . 4 
Tin— " 
Standard cash ............... 229/15/0 229/0/0 
230/0/0 229/10/0 
Three months .............. . - oo 227/15/) 
Lead, soft foreign— 3 a28'5/0 
MUL. WatbictbtMndhsesddiacseces 16/12/6 16/12/6 
English, pltdgbbieekincesecce > ied 
an G.O.B.— ee 
pie eS 15/12/6 15/12) 
Aluminium, ingots and bars oa _ 
ai ing billets ....., ba as 
Nickel, h 190/0/0 190/0/0 
el, home and export 195.00 195/09 
Aas . Chi 63/00) . 
timony, Chinese .............. 65/0/0 \ 75/0/0 
Wot Nom Nom. 
tram, Chinese ...... per unit 4 i. io 
Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 10/00 10/00 
Quicksilver ............ per 76 ib. $86.00 $86.00 
we -<€ a. & 
GOLD, per tine ounc: .....,......... 165 0 168 0 
SILVER, (per ounce)— 
SES Sisleiedebtsiincbadsesbcsccceeces 1 9%@ 1 LL, 
MISCELLANEOU3 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portian4, did site, Lordoa area, 


M paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-rets 


raaole)— 


ee Sas Oe 
4-ton loads and upwards per ton 41 0 41 0 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per ib., tess 5% ae : ; + Nom. 
ie II iihdhlilbneedincensniens Toe 84 
bh OMI EINES aces stisesoccsees ; ' ; ~ 
»  Tartaric, English, iess 5% 4 ; iN \ Nom 
Alcohol, Plain Ethy!, per proo! gal. 1 1 l 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton ¢ . : = ; 
“ PE is cccssen: ” 50 7 510 
° s. d, s. . 
Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 15 6 
” DEE: dcssocideodocvsess cae. © Bee 
Nitrate of soda ........ perton 850 8/5/0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 37/00 37 = 
. 1000 106 
» Sulphate ...... per ton 191510 10/150 
Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 1100 eon 
5/50 {2 
Crystals .......c.cccceeees per toa { 5/10/10 5/10/0 
Sulphate of copper ... pertoa 1900  19/0/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Straits, cif. .........006. 11/0/0  11/0/0 
HIDES (per Ib.)— xe & «2 4 
Wet salted Austra- {50/60 lbs. 0 454 0 4% 
lian, Queensland \ 40/50 Ibs. 0 412 0 42 
Wet salted, Austra- {50/60 Ibs. 0 Sig 0 5ig 
lian, N.S.W....... 40/50 Ibs. 0 5 : : 
West Indian ........... ececcecccecce : 3, 0 4 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............... 0 454 0 4% 
Dry Capes .......-.. 18/20 lbs. 0 7 07 
Drysalted Capes ..... 30/40 Ibs. 0 614 0 614 
2 mil! weineia 20/30 Ibs 0 6lg 0 6lg 
Market Hides, Manchester— 
0 5l2 0 51, 
Best heavy ox and heifer... 0 bl 0 $i 
0 538 
Best cow ee eeeeeeecoreseseeroeses 0 ze ; sit 
0 4 
Best calf  ...ccrccccoccccccssecees 0 754 0 7, 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— se 3 0 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine....... { 60 60 
B Ib. 
wee bb ne os Se 8 6§ Oe 
Fine hard Para ............000000. 010 0 10 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— f 56 0 
TN Orange See eee eT eee were eeeeTee 50 0 L 57 6 
Swedish u/s 3 x 8 ......per std. - aie 
SM leas: 24/2/6 
Canadian Spruce, Deals 28; 10/0 
Pitchpine ............... per load 33/010 
Rio Deals ............++.+..per std. + 150/0/0 


Mahogany : 


Hondures M logs ¢. ft. 
English Ach Planks cs) 





GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents 
Wheat, Creag, Sept a 
R Cricase, Sep > Sen. ect 
Barley, Oct. ...... 491, 

METALS (per Ib.) — - 
Export cit its 


Bis 
METALS (per Ib.) —conr. 
Tin, 8 Straits, spot ...... — 
Spelter, Bast St. Louis, spot 6-25 
MISCELLANBOUS (oer fb.) 


Same NY Accra, Sept.... 6° 


Y. 
Rio, No. 7B.......... 
cata SERB 958 


00 
Sip 


fon 
Cents 
550 
6°25 


az? 


13, Sept. 20 
S f 1939 
939 Cents 


Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. : 9-02 | 
ee 2 1-71" 
cee | | 
N.Y..s0 spor 220g 
Do. do. to 214 
Wit Gh eeerencereeere® 3-70 36 





